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III. after your trunk, he said, finally. But 
she stood twisting her fingers with a little 
sulkiness appearing on her downcast face. 
aaiii/HUS for a mom- ‘‘she is no friend of mine. I hate her”’ 
ent Louis stared she finally flung out, passionately. © 
at the girl in utter ‘‘Nevertheless you must go say good- 
astonishment. bye, toher, and be polite, ’’ insisted Louis. 
Then he gave a ‘‘DoasI tell you—Katherine,’’ the name 
long low whistle, cameslowly, but she glanced up gratefully 
and deliberately and obeyed at once. 
walked away from the It was an exceedingly small trunk Louis 
forlorn group, to the found, and if its contents corresponded 
other end of the depot. with the poor girl’s present toilet, he felt 
When he returned relieved to find it was small. 
the girl stood where he The girl had said good-bye to all save 
had left her. Great the boy whom she had called Jim. He 
tears were in her dark stood beside her, gazing wistfully into 
eyes, but she bit her her face, a perfect picture of woe. 
lips and bravely winked ‘«T ain’t ever goin’ to forgit yo’ Kitty,” 
them away. Louis re- he was saying as Louis approached, ‘‘and 
covered himself inthat yo’ mustn’t forgit me. An’ heah, while 
brief walk,andsmooth-_ she ain’t a lookin’ take ’em”’ he thrust 
edhiscountenanceinto half a paper of cigarettes into her hand 
something like composure. as he spoke, and then she moved away 
‘Do not cry”’ he said hastily. ‘‘Ido with Louis. He saw she still held the 
not mean to be unkind. I—lamsurprised. cigarettes in her hand, when they were 
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I thought you were a boy—or that is I— __in the carriage. 

no matter. Have you any baggage?”’ ‘‘Throw those things out of the win- 
‘‘T have only alittle trunk’’ shereplied, dow, Katherine,’ he said. 

“‘but where is Mr. Marchant. ’’ She let them drop from her hand ner- 
** 7am Mr. Marchant. ”’ vously. 
“Oh no! he is an o/d man as old as ‘¢T don’t want ’em,”’ she said, ‘‘ but it 

Dad !’’ she returned. would have hurt Jim not to take ’em. 


“IT am his son, and your guardian. Dad never liked me to smoke. Only— 
My father died five years ago”’ briefly re- just now I was hungry.”’ 


plied Louis, viewing the small girl in There was almost a sob in the soft 
growing consternation as he fancied him- voice, with its southern accent. 
self presenting her to his mother. ‘¢ Poor little thing! we will go at once 


Say good-bye to your friend while Ilook and have some supper,’’ said Louis, 
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resolving to put off the evil hour of his 
return to Elmwood, so late that an en- 
counter with guests was impossible. 

He chose the quietest restaurant he 
knew, and driving thither, ordered sup- 
per for them both. He was not hungry 
himself. The surprise and consternation 
of this new development, took away his 
appetite. 

A girl ! and not such a “#¢/e girl either. 
To be sure she was absurdly small, and 
slight. She hardly looked fourteen. He 
was at a loss to guess her age, as he cast 
sly glances at her, while she ate her sup- 
per with the hearty appetite of youth and 
a clear conscience. 

*¢ Katherine.’’ he asked, ‘‘ how old are 
you.” 

*« Seventeen next September,”’ was the 
prompt reply; ‘‘ how old are you ?”’ 

This rather astonished Louis as he had 
little expected to be questioned in turn. 

‘*T will tell you, although it is not 
quite a polite question to ask ;”’ he began, 
when she fixed her dark eyes on him full 
of surprise. 

‘¢ Then why did you ask me how old I 
was. Ain’t you polite?” 

This was pleasant! Louis pulled his 
blonde moustache thoughtfully. 

‘¢ My dear,”’ he said, with elderly sanc- 
tion, ‘‘ there is a difference in our ages, 
that gives me the prerogative. Besides I 
am your guardian, and, as such, have au- 
thority to ask you a great many ques- 
tions.’ 

‘* You are very young, 
ing at him doubtfully. 

‘¢ And you, much older than I thought 
possible. I looked for a small boy of 
eight or ten years of age.’’ 

‘*T am as good as a boy,”’ she said with 
childish eagerness. ‘‘I can swim like a 
duck, and run, climb, and I’ll bet you 
three to one, I can lick any boy riding 
horse-back.”’ 

‘*Katherine, you will please not bet 
with anybody,” hastily returned Louis, 
hoping the waiter had not heard this glow- 
ing description of her talents, for although 
the sweet voice softened the slang until it 
sounded almost pleasant, Louis was list- 
ening with his mother’s ears now, and it 
grated on him harshly. 

‘« Do I have to mind all you say? ’’ she 
asked, after a moment’s abashed silence. 


”? she said look- 
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‘* Most assuredly.”’ : 

‘¢ What will you do to me, if I don’t?” 
tipping a saucy chin toward him, ard dis. 
playing one captivating dimple, as she 
awaited his reply. 

Louis lifted his glass of water to his. 
lips, and swallowed its contents before re. 
plying. In that moment visions of board- 
ing schools flashed upon his mind, then 
he said: 

‘If you do not obey me—why, let me 
see—I think I shall refuse to speak to you 
until you do obey me. And I certainly 
shall not love you.”’ 

‘¢Do you love me now ?”’ she asked, 
her long dark eyes growing full of longing. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Louis, slowly. What else 
could he say? 

‘¢As well as Jim loved me?”’ she asked} 
her hands clasping one another. 

‘¢ Perhaps more than Jim loved you.” 
he said pleasantly, willing to draw her on 
to the avowal trembling on her lips. 

‘¢ Then,’’ she said, throwing thrilling 
earnestness into her voice, ‘‘ then I shall 
never disobey you,” 

‘¢Make no rash vows, my child. And 
now are you ready to go home? What 
an ugly hat that is,’’ as she eclipsed the 
lovely head with its mass of curls, with 
the shabby hat. 

‘¢ Yes, isn’t it a dandy”’ she chimed 
cordially. ‘I wore an old hat of Pap’s 
with a red band, that was a heap sight 
better, but Mrs. Slicto said it wasn "t worth 
a corn husk, and lent me this ugly thing.” 

“You shall have another at once”? said 
Louis nervously, wishing he could change 
her language as readily as he could rectify 
the matter of the hat. Every movement 
he dreaded more and more, the return to 
‘¢ Elmwood. ”’ : 

Avon was some miles from the city, 
and as they made the journey by rail, 
Louis questioned the girl a little more om 
the way, and discovered what her life had 
been. At one time she had lived for two 
years on aplantation in Louisiana, where 
she had evidently like Topsey ‘just 
growed.”” This was where she learned 
to ride, climb and jump. 


She could rattle off yards of Louisiana ; 


French, an unintelligible jargon to Louis, — 
who considered himself an excellent — 
French scholar. He could but acknowl” 
edge that the exercise she seemed to glory 
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in, had given a well developed turn to the 
straight slight shoulders and chest of the 
small hoyden, and although it pleased him 
to see her hands were slender Marchant 
hands, he felt there was a steel strength 
in their supple grasp. She was so small, 
that together with her childish talk, she 
seemed hardly older to Louis than Robert 
Myddleton. No womanliness seemed to 
have awakened in her. Once or twice 
Louis caught himself speaking to her, as 
he would to Rob, and he felt with amuse- 
ment, that she would doubtless have the 
power of calling forth in him, the same 
irresistible desire to thrash her, that Ted 
oftenincurred. After her plantation life, 
which seemed the brightest episode she 
could recall, there was an account of pro- 
fessional journeys with her father. When 
traveling in little towns, she had even 
played small parts herself, and said with 
pride that ‘‘ Dad had taught her yards of 
poetry.”’ No matter what he had been 
to others, Martin Hathorne was a hero 
in his little daughter’s eyes. Once her 
tears overflowed, and she became sud- 
denly silent, as she got mid-way in a story 
where he shone as her one star. Louis 
looked away, respecting her grief, but she 
pushed her hand into his saying :— 

“Did you love your father?’’ 

‘Yes ’’ was the reply as Louis gently 
put aside the confiding hand. 

‘«Was he a good man?”’ 

‘“‘Of course. Katherine, you really 
must not ask such questions.” 

‘‘Because,’’? she said, indifferently, 
“mine was zot. I loved him but he was 
aterror when he got drunk. Licked me 
lots of times,’’ shrugging her slender 
shoulders, ‘‘but 7 didn’t mind. He was 
always sorry afterward.”’ 

Louis’ lips came together in a sharp 
line. ‘*Never speak to anyone of this 
again, Katherine, do you hear me? If 
you do, I shall be seriously displeased.” 

She stole an uneasy glance at him, and 
dropped her eyes. ‘Then he asked if she 
had ever been to school. 

Yes—and no—A beautiful lady taught 
her, all during her Louisiana life. After 
that ‘‘Dad’’ made her study. She loved 
her books, but Louis feared her reading 


‘had been veritable trash. And it was 


rather startling to hear her conclude her 


list of favorites with Byron, as the finest, 
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and most treasured of all. She pronounced 
the name of the poet as if it was the 
German title, rather than the surname, 
but Louis was assured of her knowledge 
of the poems by a quotation that slipped 
glibly from her rosy lips. 


‘*Have you read a// of that poem, 
Katherine?’’ he asked. 


‘‘Oh yes,’’ she returned, ‘‘ over and 
over. Dad said it was the finest thing 
ever written.’’ 


He tried to prepare her a little for the 
meeting with his mother and sister. He 
could not.speak very certainly of his 
mother, but he was always sure of Laura’s 
kindliness. Kate listened attentively 
then said, with such a keen glance, that - 
he winced a little under it: — 


‘*You do not love your mother as you 
do your sister? Why, isn’t she as good and 
sweet? ”’ 


‘¢ Katherine, you are rude to say such 
things. I love my mother dearly. She 
is a beautiful woman. You will owe every 
thing to her.’’ 

‘¢ Will I have to mind her too?”’ 

‘¢'To be sure.” 

‘‘Ohdear!”’ she sighed as if already 
in captivity, ‘‘a-n-d—and must I call you 
Guardian !”’ 

‘No, no,’’ Louis looked annoyed, 
‘« call me Cousin Louis. I am your cousin 
you know. We must be good friends, 
Katherine, and understand each other 
from the first. Only remember one thing: 
when I say you must do a thing, I mean» 
you shad/ do it, and no amount of coax- 
ing, wheedling, or bad behavior will win 
you anything. Understand?” 

She turned her face to him with a little 
smile, half-sad, wholly-sweet, ‘<I will try 
and be good, Cousin Louis,”’ she said, giv- 
ing his name'the soft French pronuncia- 
tion. 

She grew very tired and sleepy after 
this, and as they were still some distance 
from Avon, Louis pulled his hat over his 
eyes, placed his shoulder so that it made 
arest for her drooping head, and devoutly 
hoped the train was such a late one, that 
he would escape meeting any friends: 

Arriving at Avon, they found the car- 
riage awaiting them, and were soon spin- 
ning over the road in the moon-light. 
Katherine, who had hardly roused yet 
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from her dreams, was clinging to Louis’ 
hand like a frightened child. 

Only Laura met them, however in the 
dimly lighted hall. 

‘¢ Louis,’’ she said, ‘‘ how could you 
be so late! Mamma _ was so vexed, she 
has gone to bed with a sick headache.” 

Another weapon often more potent 
than her vinaigrette. 

‘‘T am sorry to have been detained, 
Laura, but it was unavoidable. Here is 
your cousin, Katherine Hathorne. You 
at least can welcome her.’’ 

Laura held out her pretty hand to 
Katherine at once. 

She saw her brother was annoyed at 
his mother’s absence. She, poor girl, was 
always standing between her mother and 
brother, and usually got the storm in 
both directions. But her surprise at 
seeing Katherine, shone in her face. 

‘¢You are very welcome, cousin,’’ she 
said, ‘‘let me take off your hat, are you 
tired? oh, what lovely hair. But you 
absolutely feel cold. See, Louis, how 
cold her hand is. You are hungry per- 
haps, I have had supper prepared 

‘¢ We have had supper’”’ shortly, from 
Louis. 

‘‘’m sorry about mamma, Lou., but 
you see Miss Meredith was here, and 
mamma was so disappointed that you staid 
away.” 

‘I told mother this morning I should 
probably be detained. It was unreason- 
able to expect I could , but enough 
Laura, I will not vent my spleen on you. 
Is Uncle Windom still in the library? I 
want to take the child to him.”’ 

‘¢ Child !’’ gasped Laura, glancing at 
the girl who stood watching the brother 
and sister in bewilderment. 

‘¢ Yes, she is little more. Don’t look 
distressed Lauradear. I’msorry ifI have 
been cross. While I take Katherine to 
see Uncle Windom will you see if her 
room is prepared ?”’ 

So saying he led Katherine across the 
hall. He felt Mr. Windom would be 
waiting to see the child of his never-for- 
gotten love. Nor was he mistaken. 
Here at least was a welcome for the waif, 
such as it was. The old man arose at 
once, and stood gazing at the incongruous 
couple, Louis so straight, true and fair, 


his frank blue eyes veiled by that troubled 


look they wore too often ; the slender girl, 
in her shabby black dress, her face a little 
pale from excitement. a 

‘Ah!’ he said, in his deep voice, 

‘you have returned. And brought a 
girl!” 
ishment. 

‘¢ Come here, child.’’ 

Kate obeyed fearlessly. 

‘* What is your name ?”’ Fe 

‘¢ Katherine Marchant Hathorne. And 
you are’’—she hesitated a little. ae 

‘¢Well, who am I?’’ 3 

‘*You are Louis Windom. Dad told 
me about you.”’ 

‘‘She means her father,”’ explained. 
Louis, seeing Mr. Windom’s glance seek. 
his. 

Mr. Windom grasped his cane more — 
firmly. 

‘ «And what did he say about me?” he 
asked, frowning prodigiously. * 
Katherine cast an appealing look at ~ 
Louis. He smiled a little, and it seemed 

to give her courage for she replied :— 

‘‘He said you were the ‘noblest. 
Roman of them all.’”’ 

Mr. Windom sat down in his chair sude: 
denly, and Louis could not repress the 
amusement he felt, as their eyes met. 

‘At least you are not a coward, 
Would you mind kissing me?’’ 

‘I don’t like kissing people, mostly,” 
she replied gravely, ‘‘but you seem 
rather nice. I shall like you, next wit 
him,” nodding toward Louis. 

‘‘Oh! so you are going to put him 
first, eh? Don’t you realize what a 
young tyrant he can be?”’ He is going 
to make me good.”” With great solemn=" 
ity, ‘‘if he cam, but nobody ain’t made@y 
out to do it yet.”’ ree 

‘¢ Katherine! ’’ said Louis in a low tone — 
of horror at this murdered English. . 

‘Let her alone, Louis. Come hema 
Kate.’’ 

She kissed him willingly, and he held 
her a moment scanning the dark faces 
‘«There ! gonow—good-night. Come and ~ 
see me in the morning,” then he added — 
to Louis, ‘*the mother’s voice and feat=~ 
less honest glance, but for the rest—alhy 
father—all father! !’’ 

Louis saw the meeting had tried th 
old man’s strength, so hastened the scene | 
toa close. 


He. paused in utter aston-, 


Be. 


x 
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Laura was waiting for them in the hall, 
looking troubled. ‘‘Louis, I fear Kath- 
erine will have to occupy the little room, 
beyond your suite, and next Uncle Win- 
dom’s chamber. You know mamma 
thought—we all—thought it was a “Sig 

“Yes, yes, Laura. 
over it. Of course you thought I should 
return with a small boy. But now like a 
sweet sister, take Katherine to her room. 
But one moment. Did Rose—Miss Mere- 
dith ask for me?’”’ 

‘She did more,’’ smiled Laura as he 
colored deeply over the name. ‘She 
gave me this rose, with a pretty request 
that’ you would ride over to morrow 
evening.”’ 

‘Thank you, dear sister, and taking 
the rose, he kissed Laura fondly, and 
walked away, quite forgetful of the poor 
little Ward, who watched the brother and 
sister, wistfully. 

IV. 
PIN-PRICKS. 

Louis did not exaggerate the state of 
mind into which Elmwood would be 
thrown by the arrival of Katherine Ha- 
thorne. 

He escaped his mother the following 
day, by an early flight to the city. He 
knew what the interview would be, and 
he put off the evil day, with masculine 
determination. Mrs. Myddleton called 
in the afternoon, and found Laura and 
Mrs. Marchant indespair. Not that poor 
Katherine had shown any untoward be- 
havior, as capable as she was of shocking 
them all, she was awed by the strangeness 
of her surroundings, and save for an im- 
patient running her fingers through the 
short crop of curls, she was very shy and 
quiet. 

Mr. Windom found her toward even- 
ing standing on the lawn, Louis’ great 
Mastiff <« Czesor’’ close at her side. She 
was glad to see him, and was soon chat- 
ting as volubly asshe had done with Louis. 
Mrs. Myddleton saw them walk away 
together. ‘‘I do not think she is so un- 
gainly, cousin Dolly,’’ she said in her 
Sweet tones. ‘‘If you put her elf locks 
up, and put her into a dress of Laura’s, 
I think the little gypsy would be very 
pretty. ’’ 

“Oh Florence! you should hear her 
talk! - That southern drawl and voice—”’ 


Don’t stammer. 


‘‘T thought her voice peculiarly mellow 
and pleasing. There was a tone in it that 
reminded me of Louis. I thought it a 
Marchant quality. ”’ 

Well Florence, I am glad you’ approve 
of something, but if you love me do not 
uphold Louis, in keeping her here. She 
must be sent to school at once.”’ 


‘¢Poor child! but I must go. Robert 
and Fred are to meet me at the Park gate. 
Bring little Katherine to ‘‘Greytower’’ 
when you come next time. ”’ 

Ted soon made friends with the stran- 
ger. His merry face won her at once, 
and he was soon the means of making 
mischief, as usual. Louis failed to re- 
turn the night following Katherine’s ar- 
rival, and no one fathomed the loneliness 
and horror falling upon the poor child, 
for an awful thought had been forced 
upon her. Ted had told her his Aunt’s 
plan of sending her to boarding school. 
They had been having asocial chat, when 
Kate’s replies grew a little more independ- 
ent than Ted liked, and vexed him. So 
he told her she was to be sent away to 
learn better manners. She went to Mr. 
Windom and begged him, in a passion of 
tears, not to let Louis send her away. 
Mr. Windom pacified her as best he could, 
and sent her to bed. He then sought 
Mrs. Marchant, and sent for Ted, and 
the trio worked themselves into a fury, 
and parted in wrath. 

Louis returned the following morning 
to find a scene of dismay. Katherine had 
fled. No one knew whither. Her bed 
was undisturbed. She must have slipped 
away while the storm raged in her behalf 
in the library. 


Ready to thrash Ted ; vexed with his 
mother ; blaming himseif for his absence, 
Louis, with the servants, scoured the 
country. Ted remorsefully joined the 
search, but all day it proved fruitless. 
Louis heard of her at every turn, but she 
seemed ever just beyond him. 

Toward evening he was riding home, 
tired, dusty, and ill-humored, when a 
slight sound in a tree above him made 
him look up. There in the topmost 
branches, was a bright sweet face, looking 
at him with glad greeting. 

‘¢Katherine!’’ exclaimed Louis, ee 

‘¢Oh, Louis, when did you come 








100 
Tam so glad to see you. Why did you 
Stay away ?”’ 

‘*Ccome down from that tree at once, 
do you hear me?’’ Louis’ voice would 
have struck terror to Ted Bowman’s heart, 
but it did not daunt Kate Hathorne. 

‘«Do you know we have been search- 
ing for you all day? that I have suffered 
anxiety and fatigue for this foolish trick 
of yours? You are a disobedient young 
hoyden, and I shall have tosend you away, 
if you do not at once obey me.”’ 

Kate listened to this harangue in some 
dismay. Then she asked plaintively: 

‘« Louis, what 7s a hoyden?”’ 

“A girl who acts like a great clumsy 
boy, who is unkind enough to give people 
endless trouble by her mischief and——”’ 

Louis was both out of breath and logic, 
but Kate put one foot down, then cau- 
tiously drew it back. 

‘* Will you—oh! Louis will you send 
me away to school? Oh! I cannot bear 
it, 1 will study, I will do all you ask. I'll 
be so good, Louis, I couldn’t be gooder, 
if you will only promise not to send me 
away. Indeed! I couldn’t go and be 
with—girls—ah ! ”’ 

She shuddered with horror. 

‘« Katherine, get down from that tree, 
like a sensible girl, and I will talk to you 
about this later.’ 

‘‘By George! I won’t,’’ came in 
prompt wrathful tones from above. ‘‘Not 
if I die here, and the birds eat me. I~ 
oh ?—I want to die—nobody loves me— 
nobody cares. Oh, Daddy, why didn’t 
I die with you?’ and from her angry 
tone, she broke forth into a wailing sob, 
that cut Louis to the heart. 

He sat waiting to gather courage for 
his next speech. It failed to come, with 
that poor little forlorn figure in black, 
clinging among the branches, sobbing 
aloud. 

«« Kate,’’ he said gently, ‘‘ Kate, my 
child, come down, and climb carefully 
that you.do not fall. I promise I will 
never send you to boarding school.” 

And thus ended the first struggle be- 
tween Katherine and her young guardian. 

Others were to follow, however. 

An old governess of Laura’s, was re- 
called, and being an affectionate, gentle 
woman, she soon grew attached to Kate, 
and the educational question seemed set- 
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tled to the satisfaction of all, save Mrs,” 
Marchant. She, good lady, was asin.” 
tensely jealous of the girl as she had been” 
of Mr. Windom’s claim upon her son. © 
Kate did not call for the courtesy paid” 
Mr. Windom’s bank account, as she wag 
treated, to numerous small ‘slights and 
sneers, that failed to make any impression 
on Kate, because she early learned from 
Mr. Windom a contempt for Mrs. Mar- 
chant’s opinion, although she had tact 
enough to try and conceal this from 
Louis. Instinctively she knew it hurt _ 
him, and she really loved Louis in her 
wild unreasonable whole heart fashion, 
She was a strange combination of woman 
and child. No one could imagine where 
her next mood would take her. She wag 
studious, striving earnestly to fulfill her 
promise to Louis, but was like a child” 
for play and romping. Mischievous as 
Ted, the two concocted many a joke, 
and Louis dreaded seeing the two heads 
bent close together, so positive was he 
that some prank was bound to follow, 
He surprised them one day fishing on 
the bank of a stream, both smoking cr 
garettes, Kate looking far the more pro 
ficient smoker of the two. Shocked bee 
yond measure, Louis sat down on a 
to sternly admonish them, when Teé 
gave the log a sly tip, and Louis was just 
saved a sprawling descent into the brook) 
by his own agility. He left them with 
out another word, but before she mn 
that night Kate had given another pro 
ise, and punished herself by going 
perless to bed, to sob herself to slee 
Yet Louis had been very gentle. ¥ 
Uncle Windom always took other 
part in the outbreaks ~ as threat 
ened the family peace. Marcha 
defended Ted, and thieonan the two 
Louis, who was the peacemaker and ad- 
juster of all difficulties had a sorry time 
But both prime offenders loved him 
dearly, and Kate’s unbounded faith im” 
him, helped his influence with Ted nota 
little. And another trait in Katherine's” 
character gave Louis infinite relief. 
was thoroughly honest. She told t 
truth and shouldered her own iniquiti 
bravely. Ted had given great trouD 
by his lack of this quality, and althot 
Mrs. Marchant said in excuse ‘ All bt 
will lie!’’ Louis had been sorely t 
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by this treachery. So he grew to trust 
Kate’s word ‘as he would his own, and 
she was proud of his faith in her. She 
very often failed to see why her boyish 
proclivities should be checked. 

‘‘Why can you not be like dear Miss 
Laura, ‘‘ Mrs. Luff, the governess would 
say persuasively. 

‘« J like cousin Laura? she is as dainty 
as a sea-Shell.’’ , 

‘«*Tis beauty truely blent, 
Whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and 
Cunning hand laid on.”’ 


Quoted Kate, who was much more apt, 


with her Shakespeare than her grammar 
or arithmetic, ‘‘ but be like her? ‘I’d 
rather be a dog and bay the moon, than 
such a Roman.’’’ And then she climbed 
out the window to chase an old rooster, 
belonging to Ted, until the unwary bird 
flew into a coop, was promptly captured 
and three tail feathers plucked from him, 
to be displayed in triumph to Ted, an 
hour later. There was one person, how- 
ever, Katherine longed to imitate. This 
was gentle Mrs. Myddleton. She com- 
pletely won the wild girl. The acquaint- 
ance flourished and Mrs. Luff seeing the 
good wrought by the taming influence, 
encouraged the visits to ‘ Greytower.’ 
The two houses, were scarcely a quarter 
of a mile apart, and Robert and Fred 
Myddleton were constantly on the way 
between Elmwood and Greytower. But 
the intimacy was not altogether fraught 
with joy for Mrs. Myddleton, for she saw 
with some alarm, that her little lads 
readily picked up the southern drawl, and 
they delighted in Kate’s stories, more 
than was agreeable to the gentle mother. 
They were charmed with her Louisiana 
French, and she could even speak a little 
Mexican Spanish, having picked up here 
and there in her travels a marvellous 
amount of knowledge. She told a story 
in broken English to perfection. Mr. 
Myddleton found himself in roars of 
laughter one afternoon, when he came 
upon the group of his wife and little sons 
and Kate, during one of her recitals. 
Louis frowned on her stories. Her quick 
facial changes, and gestures, reminded 
him of the father’s talent. He was more 
than once on the point of forbidding her 
to ever repeat her funny little anecdotes 
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of New Orleans and St. Augustine life 
again, but he checked himself feeling 
he was prompted by an unkind feeling 
toward the dead. 

It was shortly after Louis had sent Kate 
subdued and supperless to bed, owing to 
her promise regarding the cigarettes, that 
he was given a test of her honesty, and 
was roused to a sense of his own hasty judg- 
ment. Coming home one evening, he 
met Mrs. Myddleton walking slowly 
through the park, leading to ‘‘Grey- 
tower.’’ Springing from his horse, he 
walked at her side, but it did not escape 
him, that she was pale and downcast. 

Always sensitive to any change in her 
manner, for Louis had worshipped her, 
from afar with that chivalry that lives in 
the heart of every man, for a lovely true- 
hearted woman, he finally said :— 

‘¢Florence, something troubles you? 
have J anything to do with it, or can I 
help you.”’ 

«¢ Louis, I have been debating all the 
way, whether I had best tell you: I 
walked over to Elmwood to try and see 
you, but said nothing about the matter 
as long as you were away. Robert my 
boy is in trouble.” 

And then with eyes full of tears, she 
recounted the whole story. Robert had 
been surprised the day before smoking 
like a small furnace. His mother had 
striven with him patiently, but an out- 
break of ugly temper followed, and an utter 
refusal to tell who had given him the 
tobacco, and taught himtosmoke. ‘‘And 
you suspect —’’ began Louis. 

‘¢ Kate—yes, I cannot but ‘suspect her. 
You know you told me she did teach Ted. 
And—and—Rob loves her so dearly he 
will never betray her. And now Rob has 
been in disgrace all day. Guy is so pro- 
voked he has promised him severe punish- 
ment to-night, if he does not confess 
the whole matter. I fail to see what you 
can do Louis, but I felt you should know 
of it. 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ was all he said, but a 
set white look’ had gathered in his face. 
‘¢ Will you come back with me now ? Ted 
may be the 





. 


‘¢Oh no! I asked Ted frankly this 
afternoon, and said he had never given 
Rob a sign of tobacco.”’ 

He told you that ?”’ 
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*s Yes,”’ 

‘« Then come back with me. You have 
more influence with the child than I have. 
Let us hear her confession together. Good 
Heavens! Florence what canI do. She 
promised me—but you will come with 
me ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. If she confesses it will at least 
relieve Robert of that further disobedi- 
ence. I have been so unhappy all day.’’ 

Louis hardly saw the justice of this 
speech, since Robert’s transgression could 
hardly be blotted out by Kate’s becoming 
the acknowledged instigator. But Louis 
was thoroughly overcome by this new de- 
velopment. He hated untruth; and more 
than all else, that Mrs. Myddleton’s son 
should suffer from association with any 
member of his family. The thought stung 
him to the quick. 

Kate was summoned. She came slow- 
ly, from a book, but she read in their 
faces a great trouble was upon her. She 
shrank a little from Louis. 

‘What have I done, Louis,’’ she cried, 
“¢ what is it?” 

‘*You promised me only one week or 
more ago, never to have in your hands a 
cigarette or tobacco in any form. You 
have not kept your promise.’’ 

‘¢ Who says I have not !’’ the defiance 
in the black eyes flung back his accusation 
boldly. 

‘J say you have not. To-day Mrs. 
Myddleton tells me Robert has been 
taught to use tobacco. Ted says he 
knows nothing about the matter. Robert 
and Fred have no one else to teach them 
such things. You must have done this, 
Kate. Confess at once!” 

“Did Robert say I taught him?’”’ 

“No. He is more honorable, he keeps 
his word to you, and suffers accordingly.”’ 

‘And you believe I broke my word, 
Louis?’’ She was very white, and Mrs. 
Myddleton saw she shook in every limb. 

‘‘What else can I believe Kate. You 
do not deny it.”’ 

She turned away from them and started 
across the room. “ Believe what you want 
to then,”’ she flung back over her shoulder, 
then suddenly turning she brought her 
fist down on the table near her. ‘‘But”’ 
she cried, with flaming eyes, ‘‘if Ted 
Bowman says he did not give Bob those 
cigarettes, he’s a darned liar—so there!”’ 
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bing out the whole story, in Louis a 
begging pardon for the rough slang, and” 
petted and soothed by Mrs. Myddleton, ™ 
But Louis said little. He was no better 
pleased than before. His own cousin had” 
brought about the mischief, and judging 
from Louis face, when returning from 
Greytower later in the evening, Ted’s lot 
promised to be full of woe, for some time 
to come. t 
But Louis was slow to suspect Kate after 
this, and his fondness for the loving little 
gypsy grew with him every day. " 
One desire filled the child with longing, | 
however. She dearly loved a_ horse.) 
Laura -rode her pretty steed daily; Ed= 
ward had his ‘*Cob”’ as he called him, 
and Louis’ handsome spirited Dagmar, 
moved Katherine to envy whenever she 
saw him bear his masteraway. She terri-” 
fied the family by riding the old : 
around the barn-yard until the fright 1 
animal rushed into the pond, and she” 
came up sputtering muddy, but merry, to” 
be shaken by Mrs. Luff, and petted by” 
Uncle Windom. She begged them not 
to tell Louis, but Ted threw her young 
guardian into unseemly mirth, by recount- 
ing the scene to him on his return from 
the city. } 
One day however, Kate seized her op- 
portunity, and caught Dagmar in the 
pasture. She had his bridle over her” 
arm, and slid it quickly over his head, 
and pushed the bit to place. Then leads” 
ing him to the fence, she was on his back’ 
in a moment. 
Now Dagmar had never had a woman — 
on his back. He was a thoroughbred © 
horse and a gentleman, however, and 
Kate’s voice and hand were like silk and 
steel. Roband Fred Myddleton watched 
with breathless interest, as the horse, 
after a startled jump, tossed his head and 
started on arapid canter. But there was 
no shaking off that light form. Around, — 
and around she went in the pasture happy | 
as a queen, while Robert and Fred ap- — 
plauded and shouted. But this was too” 
tame a ride for Katherine, she bade Rob 
pull the bars of the pasture fence down, 
and out she sped, and when the man 
came to saddle Dagmar, that his master — 
might ride to see Miss Meredith, Dagmar 
was bearing a reckless damsel along the ~ 


; 
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highway, nor did she return till the humor 
seized her. Of course Louis delivered a 
lecture, of some length, and she was 
sweetly penitent. But Uncle Windom 
sent Louis to find her a horse, and before 
three days she was mistress of a small 
chestnut mare, as wild and whimsical as 
she was herself. After this outlet for her 
gay spirits was provided, she grew daily 
more quiet and amiable. 

Louis began to feel at rest about her, 
and peacefully pursued his mild courtship 
of Miss Meredith, in compliance with his 
mother’s desires. 

To be sure a bouquet sent to his mother 
by Miss Meredith, and left by Louis on 
her plate one morning, so affected Mrs. 
Marchant, as to cause a violent attack of 
sneezing throughout the meal, and a rip- 
ple of mirth shook two members of the fam- 
ily when Mrs. Luff mildly suggested it was 
those new Japan lilies, everyone thought 
so much finer than our own common lily. 
But then the pepper-pot was as near Ted’s 
hand, as Katherine’s and both looked 
equally demure. And Laura’s cat wore a 
small bell tied to her tail; and Mrs. Luff’s 
usually immaculate false front, afforded 
suppressed smiles at the dinner table one 
night, by appearing with three gray puffs 
and three brown on either side of her 
dear old face. Her mortification on dis- 
covering the awful mistake she had made, 
was great, until she discovered whose 
naughty fingers wrought the change. Then 
she wept, and so did another contrite 
young person, as she begged forgiveness. 
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But on the whole Kate’s presence was 
sunshine for Elmwood, to all save Mrs. 
Marchant. The servants adored her, and 
Uncle Windom was foolishly fond of 
her. 

Just at this juncture, when everythin 
seemed at peace, Mrs. Myddleton came 
over one afternoon with her little boys to 
make a call. 

Miss Meredith and Mrs. Carin were 
also calling at Elmwood, and Louis hav- 
ing returned home early, was in the 
drawing room with his mother ‘and sister, 
entertaining the guests. The rapid clatter 
of horses feet on the drive he knew to 
herald Kate’s approach, and he glanced 
out in time to see her pass the window 
like a flash. She looked like a young 
Amazon. Her hair escaping in cluster- 
ing curls, tossed about the cap of Ted’s, 
she had appropriated, while her hands 
were guiltless of gloves. Louis smiled at 


‘ the apparition, and also at the rapid exit 


made by the young Myddletons, as they 
beheld their prime favorite. He thought 
no more about the matter. Mrs. Myd- 
dleton had just risen to depart, laughingly 
sending Louis in search of her sons, when 
the door was swung violently open, and 
pale, dusty and panting, Kate stood on 
the threshold, striving vainly to speak. 

‘¢ Kate, Kate, what have you done:’ 
cried Louis, when she flung herself upon 
him, crying hoarsely :— 

‘«Louis—come—oh come help me! I 
have &i//ed Robert Myddleton !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A Pleasant Thought. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


It may seem weak in me and wild, 


d CANNOT quiet the pleasant thought, 


That, in that Lark’s sweet song, I caught 
The voice of my dead little child. 


Tis harmless comfort that so near 
To me he feels, though gone above, 
As if an old man’s heart to cheer, 
God sent a messenger of love. 


Smile, if you will. They know the joy 
Alone, who’ve groped in sorrow dark 
O’er a dead child. Speak on, my boy! 
I hear thee still, God bless the Lark? 

















Two Warvard Tramps, and what Befel Them. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GEMINI.”’ 


HE five o’clock up-train came 
screaming out of the pine woods 
in one of the hill counties of 
New Hampshire, and 
stopped at a shabby 
little station called Appleboro Centre. 

There was no one to get out, but a 
dozen tired-looking passengers pushed up 
their windows, read the name of the 
place, exclaimed at the crates of blue- 
berry boxes piled upon the platform, and 
wondered if they took boarders at that 
pleasant looking house on the hill. 

The conductor stepped off to help in a 
sober-faced woman and two freckled 
children, who had been spending the day 
at ‘*Gran’marm’s,’’ and must get back 
to the Corners, five miles above, before. 
milking time. 

The station-master came out in his 
shirt sleeves, dexterously caught a very 
flabby mail-bag which was thrown to him 
by a similarly clad official on the train, 
and jocosely inquired. 

‘*Where’s all them city boarders you 
was a-goin’ to bring me? 

‘¢ Why I heard your woods was a-fire, 
an’ so I kep’ ’em back,’’ was the instant 
reply, and then, with a puff the train 
started, the conductor swung himself on, 
and the station-master lounged to the end 
of the platform and handed the flabby bag 
to a small bare-footed boy who had scuf- 
fled across the dusty road to receive it. 

‘¢”Twon’t wear your mother out a-sort- 
in’ it to-day, Elmer,’’ he began; then, 
hearing a warning click from his tele- 
graphic machine, he went quickly back 
to his post, while Elmer Ellsworth Cram 
dragged the bag through the dust, and 
along the narrow board-walk between 
the syringa bushes, to the door of the 
combined ‘‘store and post-office,’’ over 
which his mother presided, in the inter- 
vals of kitchen cares and ‘‘ machine- 
work neatly done;’’ for she was a 
widow, and Elmer was the eldest of four. 

Hardly had the matron received the 
bag, and retired with it into official pri- 
vacy behind the hinged counter and the 
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NO NAME SERIES. 


four and twenty duly numbered letter-” 
boxes which screened her from a curious” 
public—when that public, in the persons” 
of two ladies, three men and a little girl” 
carrying a fat baby—came in. ; 

It did not take long, even with the” 
most severely conscientious scrutiny of” 
their inscriptions, to distribute the five” 
newspapers, seven letters and three post- 
cards, yet it was longer than usual before” 
the post-mistress drew back the sliding” 
panel, and with 

‘‘Here George—here ’Lisha—no, 

zacon—nothin’ for your folks Sabiny,” | 
—dismissed the men and children. The~ 
ladies now advanced, and were greeted ~ 
with ‘*How d’ye do, Mis’ Lawrence? 
How d’ye do, Marion? S’pose you'll” 
take all there is for the Hill folks?” 
As she spoke, she handed out six letters” 
and one post-card. 

The younger lady selected one ad- 
dressed to her mother and one for her-— 
self, and returned the rest, saying “‘Tll 
leave these, Mrs. Cram, for we are not * 
going back to the house at present, and © 
some of the other boarders might come 
down for them and be disappointed.” © 

‘Goin’ out for tea, I shouldn’t won- ~ 
der,’’ remarked the post-mistress with © 
friendly interest ; ‘‘ I might a-known you © 
was with that pretty gown on! i 

I declare I couldn’t keep my eyes off it ~ 
las’ Sunday, though I hadn’t ought to a- © 
been noticin’ in sermon time. But I al- © 
ways was partial to that sorter buff color, ~ 
an’ your bonnet and parasol does match © 
it so genteel! O look-a-here!”’ she sud- 
denly added. - 

‘¢ T’most forgot to ask, is there any — 
body named Raymond up to your house?” ~ 

‘* No,’”’ said Marion Lawrence, ‘‘ not ~ 
now, but Mrs. Ford is expecting some © 
new people next week.’’ And again she © 
was turning away, but was recalled by | 
Mrs. Cram’s calling out: a 


‘1 s’pose it really ain’t any of my busi- 4a 


ness, but do see if you can tell what all 2 
this means?’’ and she held through the | 
bars a letter addressed to ‘John Rayo | 
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mond, Ped’n.,’’ with the device of a 
scallop-shell drawn in red ink in the up- 
per left-hand corner. ‘‘ Curis, ain’t it? 
What does it stan’ for, do you think ?”’ 

‘‘It must mean ‘ pedestrian’’’ answer- 
edthe younggirl. ‘* Probably some col- 
lege student walking through the moun. 
tains, and the scallop-shell means a ‘ pil- 
grim,’ too.’ 

‘¢Of course! How interesting,’’ cried 
her mother, looking over her shoulder, ‘I 
hope he zs coming toour house. A bright 
pleasant young fellow would be a real 
boon—especially in boating. I can not 
get used to having the girls go out on the 
lake alone,’’ she added, returning the let- 
ter to Mrs. Cram. 

“ But what would one poor young man 
do, cast away on seven ladies?”’ cried 
Marion, laughing. 

‘‘Wellthere’s two of ’em'coming, if 
there’s one;’’ said the post mistress, eager- 
ly, ‘‘for there’s a postal here with the 
same ‘Ped.’ on it, an’ the shell, too! 
‘Charles Felton,’ it says, so it’s likely 
they’re trampin’ it together.”’ 

‘Better, and better,’’ responded Mrs. 


Lawrence, cheerily, ‘‘ but come, Marion, 
we shall keep Mrs. Mason’s tea waiting.”’ 
‘Thought likely they was goin’ to the 


? 


doctor’s,’’ said Mrs. Cram to herself, as 
she placed the mysterious letter and card 
respectfully under R. and F., on the re- 
volving cylinder, on which were displayed 
all communications not belonging to box- 
owners. 

As Mrs. Lawrence and her daughter 
went out, they met the station-master, 
looking very serious. 

‘*Anyone at your house named Fel- 
ton?’’ he asked, and almost before they 
said ‘*No,’’ he added. ‘‘There’s a tele- 
gram came for a man o’ that name, an’ I 
dunno where to send it. It oughtn’t to 
wait either, for some of his folks ain't 
expected to live,’’ and he hurried in to 
consult the post mistress. 

**O how sad for that poor boy!”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lawrence, and Marion in- 
voluntarily drew closer to her mother and 
laid her hand within her arm, for they had 
had sorrows of their own, and were all in 
all to each other. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cram was showing the 
Mysterious addresses to Mr. Melcher. 

‘Jest as I thought!’ he said. ‘It’s 
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one o’ them walkin’ fellers. They’ll 
come here first, most likely—they’re 
all’us so keen after their letters, an’ you 
c’n send ’em right over to me. There’s 
a valise fot this same man, come by ex- 
press this mornin’. You can tell him 
that.”’ 
* * * * * * 

An hour later two tall young men in 
dark blue flannel shirts, grey knicker- 
bockers, and long hose to match; with 
tennis shoes and white straw hats bound 
with crimson-edged black ribbons, came 
down the road from the corners with the 
long, easy stride of habitual walkers. 

Their alpenstocks and knapsacks be- 
spoke them travellers, as surely as their 
well-carried heads, clear enunciation and 
air of graceful readiness indicated their 
gentle birth and training. Halting ab- 
ruptly at the guide-post at the foot of the 
hill, they pulled out their watches. 

‘¢Excellent!’’ cried Felton. ‘‘I knew 
we could do it in two hours! Now we 
have time to call for our letters and the 
valise, hunt up a night’s lodging, make a 
toilet and play a game of croquet before 
dark, if there are any pretty girls about.”’ 

‘‘Letters—if there are any! The 
valise—if it’s come! A _ lodging—if 
anybody will take usin!’’ grumbled Ray- 
mond, throwing himself on the grass, and 
wiping his forehead. ‘‘ You loftily ignore 
supper,”’ he continued, ‘‘ but 7am animal 
enough to feel very decided cravings in 
that direction ; and I do not propose to 
submit to a feed of chaff to night —no 
matter how pretty the girls are, nor how 
eager they are to play croquet with you, 
or to sing out of ‘‘No. 2’’ to their old 
cabinet organ.”’ 

‘‘Was he hot and tired ? and had he 
broken a big blister on his foot ?”’ cried 
Felton, in a petting tone. 

‘¢ Well—he should lie down and take 
his comfort, and his Charley will forage ° 
round and find the post-office, and the 
station, and the best place for a stout sup- 
per and a good bed, where there is no 
naughty organ, nor any Sankey books! 
There’s nothing mean about me, but I 
warn you I’ll read all your post-cards.”’ 
And he started cheerfully toward the vil- 
lage, now but a stone’s throw distant. 

‘¢You’re very good Charley, and I'll 
catch up with you in a minute,”’ returned 
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Raymond ; but it took longer than he ex- 
pected to remove the stone that was gall- 
ing his foot, and to relace the shoe. 
When at last he rose, he saw his friend 
coming back with a face so white and wild 
that he hardly knewhim. ‘‘ Read that,” 
he hoarsely said, holding out a crushed 
telegraph ribbon, ‘‘and come quickly ! 
There’s a train at 6:20.’’ He turned back 
almost at a run, while Raymond hurrying 
after, read the strip, ‘‘ Cambridge, July 
11th, come at once. | Lotty badly hurt, 
but living.”’ 

Lotty? Why that was Felton’s only 
darling little sister—with the happy eyes 
and beautiful bronze-colored hair, who 
had insisted on sewing the scallop-shells 
on their hats the night before they started, 
just a week ago. 

How fervently she had wished that she 
were a boy and could go too! She had 
walked the first mile with them, and had 
climbed upon a rock the better to hug her 
tall brother at parting. Raymond re- 
membered the half-envious thrill he had 
felt as he saw that soft wild-rose cheek 
pressed so lovingly to Charley’s brown 
face; the little hands clasped so tightly 
round his neck, withdrawn so reluctantly, 
and the innocent mouth giving kiss after 
kiss, and trying so bravely not to tremble 
when she was at last lifted down and left 
behind, calling ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye, 
brother pilgrims! I'll write every day, 
Charley. Mind you do, too! And give 
my love to Enid.”’ 

For she had been reading the Idylls of 
the King, and all the other Artharian 
legends she could find, and had repeatedly 
assured her brother that i in this, his first 
journey in search of adventures, he should 
meet the lady of his fate. And now she 
was dying? O it cannot, must not be. 

But the scream of the approaching 
train is heard, and Raymond springs for- 
ward, and enters the station where Felton 
is already buying their tickets ;—where 
in Mr. Melcher’s honest face, curiosity 
and sympathy are evidently struggling 
with a conviction that ‘‘taint no time 
for talkin’.”’ 

Pushing the tickets towards his friend 
and leaving him to take the change, 
Felton went hastily out into the air again, 
almost running against two ladies who 
were crossing the platform. Raymond 
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had just time to claim the valise contain- 
ing their expected relay of clothing, before 
the train was there. Another moment it 
had borne them away. 

It was a journey neither ever forgot, 
Felton sat stunned, silent; and Raymond 
respecting the reserve of his suffering, 
remained motionless beside him, not even” 
asking if there were anything for him 
among the letters that Charley still held 
mechanically in his hand. 

From time to time they looked at their 
watches, then bent their gaze again on 
the landscape without, where forest, field 
and farm—farm field and forest, whizzed 
monotonously by in the grey twilight. 

At Nashua, feeble lamps were lighted 
and a boy came in with evening papers. 

The same thought flashed through their 
minds; and Felton beckoned the boy, 
then grew suddenly faint, and whispered. 
‘¢Get one and look for me, Jack.’ 

Raymond bought one and going across 
to a lamp searched with a quickened heart . 
among columns of political bluster, foreign. 
gossip and society inanities—hoping and 
dreading equally to see a name he knew. 

No—nothing there; was he glad or 
sorry? Stay! here is something! Yesa 
a pitiless unmistakable statement; ‘‘Casu- 
alties. A little daughter of Mrs. Felton 
was thrown from her horse while riding 
through Belmont yesterday, and 90 
seriously injured that there is no hope of” 
her recovery.’ 
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Almost a year had passed since little 
Lotty’s death, and June had come again, ” 
bringing to Cambridge its annual cheerful 
confusion of boating parties, tennis, and 
base-ball matches, archery meetings, 
charitable lawn parties, dress making and 
examinations. 

Class Day and Commencement were 
near, and from the President of the Uni- 
versity to the ‘goodies’ and washer 
woman, everyone in town was more OF. 
less engrossed thereby. x 

An outer ripple of this festive excite-7 
ment had reached the quiet West-end” 
boarding-house which was now the home 4 
of Mrs. Lawrence and Marion. The 
were both invited to Chauncey Pelham’s) 
Class-Day spread at Holworthy, and ne 
Marion had received a note from the Ma 
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asking her to spend the coming Saturday 
and Sunday with them. 

‘Eleanor wants me to come out before 
three, so that we can go rowing on the 
river first, and then to the archery party 
at Elmwood between five and seven. She 
says you mustn’t fail me, for I have a 
friend of Will’s on my hands for the whole 
day. Will is cramming for his last ‘ex- 
amination, and cannot help at all. 

You must persuade your mother to spare 

you till Sunday night, for Mr. Brooks is 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon in the 
chapel at four. It’s sure to be a jam, and 
we shall have to go .ever so early to get 
seats or I’d ask her to come too.”’ 

‘‘Of course you must go,’’ answered 
Mrs. Lawrence, as Marion looked up; 
‘for you may not see Eleanor again be- 
fore they sail—but what will you wear? 
Those parties at the Lowell place are de- 
cidedly dress affairs, and yet you must 
have on something that will not be spoiled 
in the boat. I don’t see why she isn’t 
satisfied with the archery. I have no 
patience with people that don’t know 
when they’ve done enough! Can’t you 
decline the boating part? You’re sure 
to get sunburned and to wet your feet and 
crush your skirts, if you don’t upset and 
drown!’’ cried the mother in a tone of 
despairing impatience, all aquatic pleas- 
ures being inconceivable to her, if not 
of demoniac invention. 

‘‘O mamma! the boating is what I 
shall enjoy most of all! It is Eleanor’s 
beautiful new Rushton boat that I have 
been longing to see! The lawn party will 
be stupid in comparison. I had really 
rather refuse both, than give up the river,”’ 

“I know you would,’’ retorted her 
mother pettishly, ‘‘ you’re always happier 
on the water than on land, I believe you 
must have been.a duck in some former 
stage of existence—but I will ”o¢ consent 
to your wearing your new white nun’s 
veiling. Zhat is to be kept for Class Day 
no matter who invites you!”’ 

‘‘It shall indeed, mamma, and don’t 
you think that my black Surah would do 
for Saturday, with plenty of roses? ’’ 

Not at all,”” snapped Mrs. Lawrence, 
“‘Do you want to be taken for Eleanor’s 
grandmother? She is sure to have some- 
thing light and Frenchy. Wear your 
pongee. It’s the most becoming thing 
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you ever had, and since you re-draped the 
skirt and made over the hat, no one 
would dream it was last year’s suit.. The 
sunshade is as nice as ever, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘“©O yes, I almost always carry my 
dark one in the country; you know. Then 
that is settled, and I’ll write Eleanor that 
I'll take the train that leaves Park Square 
about two.”’ 

The day proved to be perfect, bright 
sunshine, acool breeze, and a sky free 
from all suspicion of thunder storms. 
Three o’clock found Marion, Eleanor 
May and Tom Raymond entering the 
Casino boat-house, and soon they were 
floating out upon the winding Charles, in 
a canoe even lighter than its Indian name- 
sake, though built of cedar. 

Hardly had they passed the first curve 
of the rushy banks, when our pedestrian 
friends, Jack Raymond and Charley Fel- 
ton came into the boat-house, took down 
a shell and prepared to follow. 

‘Hello! There goes Tom ahead of 
us,’’ said Jack. ‘* Isn’t that boy in luck? 
Instead of being cooped up at my board- 
ing-house with me, as he expected when 
he came on his preliminaries, he’s staying 
with Will May, who was his chum at St. 
Paul’s. And asif the bewitching Elea- 
nor wasn’t enough ofa joy, there’s that 
shy little Brown-eyes, I was so wild about 
at the Pudding Theatricals last winter. 
Brace up Felton, and we’ll get near enough 
for you to have a good look at her, while I 
make some excuse of a talk with Tom. No- 
body can expect a man to cut his brother, 
and perhaps they’ll introduce us. There’s 
nothing stingy about Eleanor May or Tom 
either.”’ 

He was obliged to reconsider this state- 
ment, however, for just as their shell shot 
into the water, the canoe which had been 
moving along lazily without oars, propelled 
only by the force of the breeze against the 
large parasols of the girls, was now sud- 
denly turned into a little side creek at. 
right angles with the river, and so nar- 
row that the waving sedge on each bank, 
swished musically against its sides. Tom 
stood, Gondolier fashion, and guided it 
with dexterous dips and pushes, his back 
persistently turned upon the new-comers, 
who had no choice, but must pursue the 
main stream, leaving his party to their 
own explorations. 
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‘*Now I call that mean!’’ cried Jack, 
as they shot out of hearing, and it was 
tantalizing, for Marion looked charmingly 
pretty in her cool-tinted dress, with its 
long gloves and shady hat of the same 
color, relieved only by a bunch of pink 
roses in her belt, and the sky-blue lining 
of her pongee parasol, which made a sort 
of halo back-ground for her happy face. 

Eleanor wore’ gauzy black, with knots 
of yellow, and was, in Tom’s eyes the 
more attractive of the two, and he was 
young enough to congratulate himself on 
the spotless freshness of his white flannel 
tennis suit, and the general effectiveness 
of gondolier action, when a man is»tall 
and well made. 

Meanwhile Jack was pulling vigorously 
along towards Brighton, working off his 
annoyance by reminding himself that he 
had not come out for spooning, but for 
exercise, and to get Charley away from 
his books, to which he had devoted him- 
self with almost morbid assiduity since 
his little sister’s death. Raymond also 
had it in mind to propose a vacation 
tramp, but feeling this a delicate subject, 


in view of last year’s sad experience—he 
allowed a long silence to precede it, that 
being the only method known to the 
masculine mind of breaking it gently. 


‘*Well Charley,’’ he began, 
are we going next month? 

‘«T’ve been expecting that, ’’ responded 
Felton quietly, ‘‘and if you haven’t set 
your heart on anything else Jack I pro- 
pose that we take the cars to Appleboro 
Centre, begin where we left off last year, 
and finish the trampas we planned it then. 
‘You have the map we made haven’t you?”’ 

‘¢O Yes, and the old itinerary and the 
‘cash account and all,’’ answered Ray- 
mond, greatly surprised, but—but, are 
you sure that you’d like it? You mustn’t 
think that I care about Monadrock in 
particular; we can try Chocorua, that 
‘Longman is always raving about. I don’t 
want you to do this to please me, when it 
wmust be’’—he hesitated ; ‘‘hard for me 
on account of last year’’—Felton quickly 
finished the sentence—‘‘ but that is just 
the reason that I want to do it. I found 
myself dreading the idea of a tramp with 
you anywhere, and especially there, and 
I want you tohelp me to get the better 
of such a cowardly feeling, once for all; 


where 
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will you?”’ he added, facing his friend) 


for in Raymond’s surprise he had let the # 
boat run aground, and thus anchored,” 


they could move and talk at their ease. 

‘Of course I will, old fellow, and I 
know you're right. Nothing like facing 
any such feeling, and the tramp will be 
just what you need in every way. 

You’ve been studying too hard all 
winter and shutting yourself up, besides, 
—getting to look altogether too much 
like Don Quixote. New Hampshire hills 
will make a different man of you ing 
week! Don’t you remember how tremen 
dously hungry we used to get? And how 
we could eat soda biscuit and baked beans 
and hot dough-nuts without a pang of 
indigestion, and sleep on those lumpy 
straw beds or the hard hearted excelsior 
matresses without turning or dreaming?” 

‘¢ Except that time when we slept ina 
barn and that old cow with a bell kept jang- 
ling it all night,” said Felton, laughing, 
‘tbut you’re right Jack, I haven’t slept like 
that, since I’ve fallen into the most 
wretched habit of dreaming about poor 
little Lotty—going through the whole 
horror of the accident—till I sometimes 
dread to go to bed. 

‘*And so sit up later and later, and 
so get more and more morbid and wake- 
ful,”’ said Jack :—‘‘It’s time I took you 
in hand and gave you heroic treatment 
of granite and pine. We’llstart the very 
first day of vacation if you say so.”’ 3 

‘¢ Agreed,’’ answered Felton heartily, 
‘¢and now that I’ve told you so much, I 
want to ask you if we saw anywhere om 
that tramp, either a live girl, or a picture 
of one, with a lovely madonna face, sort 
of pale yellow draperies, and something 
blue around her head?’’ 

‘*«Mary Madonna,”’ began Jack, ‘‘unless 
you mean that bouncing ‘‘Madonna of 
the tubs,’”’ at West Colby—and candor 
compels me to state that Aer draperies 
were brick red, and her head-gear @ 
splintered old Shaker, with a green cape 
on it.”’ wl 

“Then it must have been a picture, 


returned Felton, looking musingly acros 


the meadows.’’— 
‘‘My dear fellow, we didn’t see any 
pictures, except old family daguerreotype 
and photographs; red and yellow chrome 
of fruit and flowers, portraits of Lined 
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and Grant and Garfield—tthat eternal 


' boating party they call ‘the Voyage of 


Life,’ and some groups of fat kittens. 
You must have dreamed of this fair one 
with the blue halo.”’ 

‘Of course I knew you would laugh at 
me,”’ said the other, relapsing into his 
usually reserved manner, and taking up 
an oar to fend off. 

‘‘No,—don’t go yet, it’s too warm to 
hurry,’’ remonstrated Jack, instantly 
aware of his mistake. ‘‘Tell me more 
about that face; I’m serious now—did 
you say you connected it with the walk. 

‘‘Yes—in a confused way, but with 
Lotty too. I never dream of one with- 
out the other, and ‘Ais face is as clear as 
hers, and it seems to come up behind 
hers, with such a pitying look, and when 
I try to pick up Lotty, she slips away and 
says ‘ Why it’s Enid.’ There—I did not 
mean to tell you, for it’s only a foolish 
dream, built up on that fancy of hers 
that Ishould meet with some romantic ad- 
venture on that tramp, but it haunts me 
strangely, and I thought you might help 
me remember where I saw that face. No 
matter, though if I could sketch, I could 
show you exactly how she looks,”’ he ad- 
ded with a seriousness that troubled his 
friend. 

‘Too much study and too little sleep,’’ 
he said to himself; then aloud ‘¢ Yes, 
I've had some odd dreams myself when 
I've been run down ;—Hallo! It’s five 
o'clock, and I’m due at the Elmwood 
tennis courts! ”’ 

The boat was soon speeding home- 
wards, and the silence, so apt to follow 
unusual confidences, fell between them. 

On reaching the landing, Raymond 
started at once for the scene of the 
games, leaving Felton, who said he did 
not care to go, to put uptheshell. Hav- 
ing padlocked the ‘oars into their rest be- 
hind a bar, and exchanged a few friendly 
words with Jerry, he too, was about leav- 
ing the building, when the sound of an 
in coming boat made him glance out at 
the river-door. 

Tom Raymond was just pulling the 
canoe out of the water, and the two girls 
were coming up the sloping way, Eleanor 
first, laughing and chattering as usual. 


’ Felton, who had not looked at either an 


hour before, now lifted his hat to Miss 
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May, as she went by, and still holding it, 
in deference to her companion, was about 
passing on tospeak with Raymond junior, 
when his glance fell upon the stranger. 

He stopped abruptly, his heart giving 
a strange leap, for it was the Enid of his. 
dreams, coming lightly towards him, her 
creamy dress blown back by the wind, 
her eyes meeting his with the well-known 
look of pity, and behind her, the blue 
shield, resolved into the lining of her 
parasol. 

He stood bewildered, his eyes fixed 
upon her, till hers fell and the color rvsh- 
ing brightly over her face, made him 
stammer an apology for his rudeness as 
she hurried by. 

An hour later, as Raymond senior, 
elate with victory over one of the best 
tennis players of the Law School—was 
hastening to the tables to get some sal- 
mon-salad for Eleanor May, with a deep- 
design of being introduced to her friend 
as his reward—he was astonished to find 
Felton presenting a glass of lemonade to. 
the young lady in question. 

‘¢ Charley here?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, 
rather!’’ growled Tom at his side. 
‘*Thought you said he never went any- 
where! Much you know about! He cut 
in ahead of me, when I was putting up 
the canoe, and by jove—before |, over- 
took these girls he was hand and glove 
with both of em’! A common man 
has no show at all when one of these 
solemn digs puts in his oar! Girls al- 
ways spoil them! Can’t you take him 
off to play tennis or something, and give 
a fellow a chance?”’ 

« ‘*How much chance did you give me, 
when you sneaked up that creek?’’ retor- 
ted his brother. 

III. 

Mrs. Lawrence, sitting alone near the 
parlor window in the Sunday twilight, 
saw her daughter coming up the hill, and 
not alone. 

‘<Now who is that?’’ she wondered ; 
and gliding to the bay-window where the 
lace draperies were dropped, she surveyed 
the stranger as he crossed the street with 
Marion, rang the bell, and stood waiting 
till she should be admitted. 

‘‘ Carries his head well,”” murmured the 
lively observer. ‘‘Is he coming in? 


No ;—now that is whatI call a bow! Not 
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a lazy, indifferent nod, as if the girl 
might feel complimented if he noticed 
her at all—nor an absurdly low obei- 
sance, as if to see how far he could go 
without tumbling on his nose—but a bow 
with real respect in it, and a look asif he 
really hated to say good-bye.’’ Here she 
met her daughter at the parlor door, and 
gave her a loving embrace, saying only, 
‘¢ Had a good visit, dear?’’ as they went 
up together, for she had boarded long 
ei_vugh to confine her hall and stair-way 
conversation to generalities. As soon as 
their own door was shut, however, she 
eagerly began: ‘‘was that Will May’s 
friend? Whois he? Have you enjoyed 
yourself? Were you dressed well enough? 
I’m glad to see that you didn’t ruin your 
pongee in the boat.’’ ‘‘Everything was 
delightful !’’ said Marion, giving her an- 
other hug, ‘‘and my dress was just right. 
Have you been lonely without me?”’ 

‘* Not a bit, but I am glad to see you! 
Now sit down and tell me everything.” 
What did Eleanor wear, and who came 
home with you just now?”’ 

‘¢ She wore her black Chambrey gauze, 
with quantities of buttercups, and the 
same color in her black lace hat, and her 
sunshade was black lace with gold ribs, 
—all very pretty and becoming.”’ 

‘¢ And the same at the lawn party?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed. She wouldn’t change 
when I couldn” t. Eleanor is very gener- 
ous in such ways; she even wore the same 
.at the baccalaureate to-day. Oh, I wish 
you had been there! It was sucha strong, 
earnest sermon, and x 

‘<My dear child, did you ever hear 
Phillip Brooks when he wasn’t strong angl 
earnest? What I want to know is, who 
that handsome stranger was?”’ 

‘¢It was Mr. Felton, mother; Eleanor 
introduced him to me yesterday. He’s 
in his last year at the Law School.”’ 

‘«But how came Will to have a friend 
‘so much older?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, that wasn’t Will’s chum. That 
was Tom Raymond, a nice boy enough, 
who went rowing with us, and to Elm- 
wood, too, and it was there we met his 
brother, and this Mr. Felton was there 
too. Don’t you recall those names, 
mother? It’s such a strange coincidence. 
It was their letters that Mrs. Cram showed 
us last summer. Don’t you remember 
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the scallop-shells on them, and then that 
sad telegram, and what we saw about the” 
little girl in the newspaper, afterwards?” 











‘‘Certainly I do. How very ve and 
strange. that you should have met those. Mari 
young men after all. I remember per § Ww! 
fectly how sorry we felt for that yo cf 
Felton. You couldn’t refer to it, “Fre 
course?”’ I she 

‘‘Oh, no; but I recognized him at @ ST 
once. You remember that Mary Mears @ Mar 
and I saw him that afternoon at the stas ™ th 
tion, when she went to give a letter to the ¢ 
conductor. He fairly ran against Mary, ton ( 
but he was in such distress and excite- 4 
ment, he didn’t seem to see us even § “4! 
then.” |B ake 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, ‘‘I re §@ . Hi 
member Mary’s saying that his eyes looked § ™ ° 
as if he were walking in his sleep—wide Cam 
open, but seeing nothing. So, ot course, As 
he didn’t recognize you yesterday?’”’ ~~ § Some 

Marion was silent for a moment, and. & 
then said: lette 

‘¢That is what puzzled me. He mad Mrs. 
no allusion to Appleboro, or to having and 
met me there; and yet first 

“Well, what ?” cried her mother, im- 
patiently, ‘«don’t stop to stare at the sky T 
and those old chimneys, as if you hadn't” _ 
been seeing them all winter. What puz-” and 
zles you?” bod) 

‘¢ That when he first met me at the T 
boat-house he not only looked as if He = 


remembered me, but was pleased and 
going to speak, and then he seemed be § ‘* 











wildered, apologized, and went on, for Teg ree 
was alone just then. But presently he* ape 
followed Eleanor and me up the lane, and M 
she presented him. It must have been § ‘°Y 
tay fancy,” she added, rousing herself, + § *! 
and beginning to unpack’ her traveling-bag» § "5 

‘‘Probably he mistook you for some to 
one else,” remarked her mother. I’m) § 1! 
sure I’m always bowing to the wrong peo § ™ ) 
ple. But go on, and tell me about the” as 





lawn party. Was Mr. Felton there too?” © 
Yes, and both the Raymonds. They are” 
all very pleasant, and I had a delightfal 
afternoon, though I didn’t venture to 
shoot or to play before so many stram- © 
gers.”’ ‘*Did Mr. Felton play?” 

‘*No, he said, he was out of practice. ~ 
But the elder Raymond was one of the 
best players there. Eleanor was quite 
proud to be his partner.” 
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«‘And Mr. Felton and the Freshman 
stayed with you?’’ ‘*Oh no! the Fresh- 
man played too—against his brother— 
and oh how he scowled at him!’’ said 


that 
it the” 
ds?” 





hoa Marion laughing. ‘‘ The poor young fel- 
pers § low is Eleanor’s bond slave already.”’ 
oung ‘Of course,’’ retorted Mrs. Lawrence. 
, of § “Freshmen always fall victims to sparkle. 
Ishould say that law students preferred 
nm at @ stenity,”” she added, but too low for 
fears @ Marion’s ear, as she was putting her bag 
stas @ in the closet. 
) the “Did they all go with you to Apple- 
ary, § tn Chapel this afternoon?”’ 
nites “No, only Mr. Felton, and he had an 
errand to do in town for his mother, and 


asked if he might come with me.”’ 
“Te. Here the tenant of the back room came 


ked § in to pay a neighborly call, and the 

ride. @ Cambridge talk ended. 

Tse, As Marion was drifting off to sleep, 
~ @ some hours later, her mother said. 

and “OQ, I forgot to tell you that I hada 


\§ letter from Appleboro last. night, and 
ade. | Mrs. Ford says we can have our old room, 
and it will be ready any day after the 





7 -§ fist of July.” 

im: IV. 

sky The second Sunday in July dawned 
in't. & Warm and cloudless in Appleboro Centre, 


uz. § 2d on the hill and in the village, every- 
body was getting ready to goto ‘‘meeting.”’ 


There were no disturbing doubts as to 
we & Where and when to go, for there was but 
ind @ Se church, and with the exception of 
be. & ‘ve o'clock. prayer meeting, but one ser- 
r]. § vice. The minister preached in an ad- 


he’ § joining town in the afternoon. 
nd- Mrs. Cram the postmistress, who al- 
en & Ways allowed herself an extra hour of 






If, . | Seep on this blessed day of no mails and 
gs "sewing, had now, in her own words, 
1e- | “t0-spry round pretty lively to git four 
'm § Youngones into their go-to-meetin’ things, 





an’ have a minute left to tie my own bun- 
nit.” 






all the night before, and now dressed the 
three girls in blue and white plaid ging- 
ams, and open-work straw hats, respect- 
ely trimmed with pink, blue and buff 
bows, and hair ribbons to match, while El- 
mer was inconsistently attired in heavy 
woolen trousers of home. construction, 
and a pink calico shirt-waist, starched to 


the agony point. 
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She had duly tubbed and scoured them - 
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Each, when finished was set down to 
study the ‘‘ question book,’’ and forbidden 
to move under penalty of being ‘‘ marched 
straight off to bed.’’ Thanks to this stern 
discipline, the procession was ready to 
start the moment the jangling bell began 
to toll out the last five minutes. Elmer 
led little Carrie Ellen, Susan Esther came 
next with Iney Jane, and the mother locked 
the door, pocketed the key and followed, 
her usually sharp features softened by an 
expression of complacent pride, as she re- 
flected that all the children wore was made 
and paid for by her own exertions. 

‘‘There ’ll be a lot of city folks at 
meetin’ to-day,’’ observed Elmer. ‘‘ There 
was six new ones come to Mis’ Ford’s las’ 
night, and there’s them two walkin’ fel- 
lows stoppin’ at Melcher’s, an’ Mis’ Law- 
rence an’ Marion come a Thursday.”’ 

‘¢ Mind you all behave then,”’ said the 
mother, ‘‘ an’ don’t let me ketch none of 
you a starin’ at the boarders as ef you 
hadn’t no manners ! ’’ 

Here they were overtaken by Mrs. 
Spaulding, the carpenter’s wife, who wash- 
ed for all the city people, and was such 
an artist in her profession that she had 
been known to stand at her line for an 
hour turning a certain delicate blue cam- 
bric round and round, that it might be 
evenly exposed to the light ; and to carry 
home ruffled skirts uplifted on a pole, 
rather than fold them into a basket. 

‘¢ Real white dress day and no mistake, 
ain’t it?’’ she began. ‘‘I wouldn’t won- 
der ef there was four of ’em from Mrs. 
Ford’s to-day. I sent home two las’ night 
that took me most three hours a piece to 
iron. I was so beat out t’ I declared I 
wouldn’t stir to meetin’ to-day, but my 
man says he, Lor’ yes you will Phebe, ef 
it’s only to see how them girls ’ll look in 
em; an’ sure enough, here I be! Deary 
me, how your Iney does grow! And how 
spick an’ span you keep ’em all! ’’ she 
added, with a good-natured wish to show 
interest in her neighbor’s affairs, after 
claiming it for her own. 

‘¢O there they come!’’ cried Susan 
Esther, stopping so abruptly that her 
mother nearly fell over her— ‘‘ An’ 
Marion’s got on that yeller dress she had 
las’ summer, and the parasol with blue 
inside ! ’’ 

Other eyes than little Esther’s were 
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watching Marion, as she came lightly 
down the foot path-way through the pas- 
tures. Long before she reached the gap 
in the stone wall behind the church, she 
knew who would be there to help her 
over. She had recognized the two tall 
figures on the station-master’s porch, in 
time to be a little prepared, yet there was 
a pretty confusion in her greeting, a 
flicker in her color, which made keen 
eyed Jack Raymond say to himself 
«¢ She’s as far gone as he is, and I’m glad 
of it. They are well-mated, and if he 
could get that dream nonsense out of his 
head, I’d give them my blessing to-mor- 
row.’’ For Charley had confided to him 
the evening before, that the Lawrences 
were already in town, and that after fin- 
ishing the tramp, he intended returning 
to Appleboro for the rest of his vacation. 
He should engage a room for his mother 
too. 

‘* Why not give up the tramp, old fel- 
low?’’ Jack generously asked; ‘‘don’t 
mind me; I'll absolve you from your 
promise.”’ 

‘* But I don’t want to be absolved. I 
want to carry out our old plan. It isn’t 
going to make any difference between 
you and nfe, even if——_”’ 

‘If you have found your Enid,” 
added Jack laughing. ‘‘ No, I hope not 
indeed, but all the same you know I 
don’t want to be in the way.” 

‘*No danger, Jack, but speaking of 
Enid, I had that dream again last night, 
and the face is Marion Lawrence’s in 
every line!’’ ‘* Those Danforth-Corner 
doughnuts more likely !’’ answered Ray- 
mond. ‘‘I knew you’d have dyspepsia 
when you ate them!’’ ‘Then, seeing 
that Felton looked annoyed, he went on 
seriously, ‘‘ I hate to have you so morbid 
Charley. What more probable than that 
you have seen Miss Lawrence with the 
Mays somewhere last summer, and so had 
her face in your mind unconsciously ?”’ 
Felton shook his head rm henge the 
subject. * * 

The sermon that autin morning 
proved very rambling, and alas, the 
thoughts of the congregation were ram- 
bling too—with the difference that while 
the former was also dull, the latter were 
deeply interesting. Felton from the 
Melcher pew, stole looks at Marion, who 
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with downcast eyes was trying not | 
think of him. 

Mrs. Lawrence: was wondering if hi 
re-appearance ‘‘meant anything,” andy 
was going through the maternal worry @ 
pain and pride at the possibility. ey 
Spaulding furtively admired her own! 
laundry-work, and Mrs. Cram was make 
ing a mental ‘calculation as to her com 
missions as postmistress, allowing six, 
letters a week from each boarder, but 
interrupted by Iney Jane’s falling asleep, 
and tumbling ignominiously into th 
aisle. 

As soon as the benediction was pro 
nounced, Mrs. Ford hastened to inte 
cept Mr. Melcher, and whispered, “If 
you’ve no objections I want your com 
pany tocome up to my house to dinner 
They’ re friends of Mrs. Lawrence’s, and) 
it'll be pleasant for ’em to be together” 

‘¢ You’ll have to settle it with Lyddy, 
then,’’ he answered with a grin; ‘ she” 
stayed to home from meetin’ a purpose to 
make a new-fangled puddin for ‘em— 
shebang, or somethin’ on top of it.” = 7 

‘‘She’s got her come-up-ance, then, 
for neglectin’ divine ordinances,” re 
torted Mrs. Ford, ‘€an’ you can tell her 
so from me, an’ tell her that the merin 
‘ll be just as good cold for their supper.” 
Then, in a lower tone still, she ee 
pered, ‘‘ If she blames it on to you, just” 
say that it ain’t so long since you was & 
courtin’ yourself, but that you kinder 
sympathize with other folks, an’ shed’@) 
ought to, too.’ 4 

‘« Sho / You don’t say so?’’ and Mme 
Melcher whirled round to look for hit 
self. 
Felton was already at Marion’s sidé 
regarding her with frank admiration @ 
she greeted her village acquaintances, 
with whom she was evidently a favorites 
Elmer Cram reddened and wriggled 4 
she thanked him for the berries he hi 
sent her; Mrs. Spaulding was gratifiet 
by whispered praise of ‘* Mother’s wrap 
per so beautifully done,’’ and even Mr 
Cram’s anxious face beamed with a 
sponsive smile. 

‘‘Guess you’re about right, Aum 
Sarah, an’ I’ll tell Lyddy about the put 
din’,’’ was Mr. Melcher’s conclusion. 4 
whisper between Mrs. Ford and M 
Lawrence finished the preliminaries, 
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when the outer door'was reached the in- 
vitation had been given and accepted. 

Felton won Mrs. Lawrence’s heart for- 
ever by turning’back to inform his host, 
adding ‘‘and please say to Mrs. Melcher 
that we will be back promptly at tea- 
time.’’ This thoughtfulness went far to- 
wards consoling that spicy-tempered 
young housekeeper, though she so far 
freed her mind as to remark that she 
wished Aunt Sarah would mind her own 
business, and as to courting, she had 
often heard that cold pudding was a cure 
for love. 

Felton dutifully (or diplomatically) now 
joined Mrs. Lawrence, leaving Raymond 
to escort Marion, the other boarders and 
Mrs. Ford having .considerately walked 
on. 
‘“‘T cannot tell you how glad I am that 
your mother and you are here,”’ began 
Jack, as soon as he had placed a safe dis- 
tance between Charley and themselves. 
‘He had such a sad experience here a year 
ago, that nothing but the purest Quixotism 
induced him to come again. Has he 
ever spoken to you of his little sister?’’ 

‘‘Yes, but not in connection with 
Appleboro, and yet I know all about that 
afternoon. I did not like to refer to it, 
as he did not, but I am glad to have an 
opportunity of telling you;” and she 
narrated what the reader already knows 
as to the letter, the telegram and her 
fleeting glimpse of Felton at the station. 

Jack listened with an eagerness of at- 
tention that surprised her—skipping over 
boulders and striding deftly among the 
laurel clumps, barberry bushes and mullin 
stalks, that he might keep closely at her 
side, lose no word, and yet remain well 
in advance of the other pair. When she 
ended, he exclaimed. ‘‘ You do not know 
how you have relieved my mind! I under- 
stand it all now! Charley was right and 
yet I was not wrong. He has no idea 
that he saw you that day. His mind was 
so concentrated upon Lotty, so filled with 
the terriblenews, that he was incapable of 
taking in anything else—and yet, your 
face, your very dress, was photographed 
somewhere on his brain, so that they con- 
stantly appeared to him when he thought 
of his sister. He wouldn’t wish me to 
explain exactly all that I mean—but I’m 


_ sure he’ll tell you all about it someday,’’ 
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said honest Jack, with an emphasis that 
made Marion’s cheeks glow. They were 
near the house now, and he hastened to 
add ‘‘I want you to tell him all that you 
have told me; tell him before we start on 
our tramp to-morrow. Don’t be afraid 
to remind him of that day—trust me—be- 
lieve me that you will be doing him the 
greatest kindness. Is it a promise?’’ 

Bewildered, but convinced by his ex- 
treme earnestness, Marion had just time 
to say ‘‘yes,’’ when they reached the 
gate, and found themselves in a group of 
gaily dressed ladies. The boarders who 
had been to church, had informed those 
who had not, of the approach of two fas- 
cinating strangers, and the result was an 
elegant elaboration of toilet beyond any- 
thing yet seen that season. 

The dinner, too, marked an era in the. 
summer, for the three husbands who had ’ 
come to spend Sunday with their wives, 
had vied with each other in importing 
delicacies—Mr. White having brought an 
immense watermelon, Mr. Green some 
early potatoes, and Mr. Brown a box of 
live lobsters and a bottle of Durkee’s salad 
dressing. 

‘‘Meringue pudding, indeed, thought 
Mrs. Ford, as she proudly surveyed her 
table and her guests. 

After dinner, when a general move was 
made to the broad eastern piazza, the 
Harvard men proved such a boon to the 
three husbands, that it required a pro- 
longed masked battery of winks and 
scowls from their far-seeing wives to 
withdraw them from the field; and had 
not Jack Raymond gallantly abetted them, 
Charley would certainly have failed to 
enjoy a ¢ete-a-tete with Marion before 
keeping his engagement with Mrs. Mel- 
cher. ‘It was after all a certain b:own 
jar of maiden-hair fern on the piazza-rail 
that broke the spell. Forever sacred be 
that promoted bean-pot! Forever fortu- 
nate the zsthetic, botanical spinster who 
had arranged and placed it! Jack-Ray- 
mond was inspired with a sudden eayer- 
ness to know where such loveliness grew; 
to be taken to the spot—he was sure that 
Mrs. Lawrence could show him—or Miss 


‘Marion. Was it toofar? Did not Felton 


remember his mother’s interest in ferns? 
How easy to Send her some roots in wet 
newspapers by the early mail. Charley 
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was a little stupid in responding; Marion 
more than a little shy; but Raymond 
persisted, and Mrs. Lawrence—who shall 
say whether out of favor to his hands»me 
face, or from inherent womanly love of 
a romantic situation—went suddenly over 
to his side, and in ten minutes the four, 
properly paired, were strolling harmoni- 
ously along the gras;-grown track towards 
an old granite quarry. 

And Marion kept her word. Sitting 
on a great cloven mass of grey granite, 
ringed around by lightly fluttering, snowy 
stemmed birches, while Raymond, a few 
rods away, dug his fern roots under Mrs. 
Lawrence’s supervision, she led the talk 
to that afternoon a year ago, when she 
had first heard his name and pitied him 
for the sorrow he was so carelessly coming 
to meet. 

And Felton, sitting beside her, looking 
into the tender face of his dream Enid— 
parted willingly from that visionary fancy, 
so much sweeter was it to learn that in 
living reality she had been his friend all 
these months. 

He talked to her freely about his little 
sister, and how he had coupled their faces 
in his dreams; he showed her the scallop 
shell still cherished in his pocket-book, 
folded in the hat ribbon to which Lotty 
had stitched it, but he did not venture 


THE ROSE’S SONG. 


yet to speak of the Enid prophecy, or hig” 
own hope that it might come true. 

Before they parted, Marion had fastened 
the ribbon round his hat once more, and, ™ 
as of course she could only pin it, it may 
have been to assure himself of its safety, — 
that he so often examined it during the 
two weeks tramp which followed. 3 

Jack Raymond always says that was the) 
best walk they ever had, for though Char. | 
ley was often absent- minded, he was very © & 
balmy, ready to be pleased with everything, © 
and unnecessarily indulgent to Jack’s um © 
deniable weakness for pretty girls and” 
cabinet organs. z 

They returned to Appleboro together, — 
but Jack only stayed a week. He wag © 
promised elsewhere, and he knew that 
Charley would not miss him now. It was 
perhaps with a self-reproachful conscious: ~ 
ness of this fact that Felton and Marion” 
walked down to see him off, the evening” 
of his departure. ‘ 

As the train glided away into the pine ~ 
woods and they turned back along the ~ 
deserted platform—Mr. Melcher with his. 
lantern having lounged to the otherend,—* 
Felton paused to ask ‘‘ was it just here 
that we met, dearest ?”’ 

“¢ Just here,” she answered. And he. 
stooped and kissed her to make sure that 
it was no dream. a 


The Rose’s Song. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


’M the loveliest thing of morn, 
Yet on a thorn 
¥ My dazzling loveliness is born. 


My tender face all washed with dew, 
Of golden hue, 
Reveals my inmost soul to you. 


Petal on petal I unfold, 
Until, behold! 
A silver goblet filled with gold. 


My breath is sweet with fragrance rare, 
And queenly fair, 
I sit and dream with bosom bare. 


I nod and bend, swing to and fro, 
When breezes blow, 
Enchanting all the world below. 


Yet nothing am I but a rose, 
A soft, white rose, 
Whose being into splendor flows. 


I am of love, and love of me, 


And thus I be 


Nearer the human heart than thee. 
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‘“RIMSON and white roses of 
summer hung from the vines 
trailing up around and over the 
casements of my oppo- 
site neighbor’s house 
that warm afternoon as I sat at my open 
window, my feet on the sill, a cigar in 
my mouth, my eyes half closed in lazy 
enjoyment. 

To be idle was no common thing for 
me, the only doctor for miles around, but 
that afternoon there were no calls for my 
aid, so I sat very idle and comfortable 
and sleepy, watching half curiously be- 
tween a cloud of smoke, the rose bound 
casements opposite. I had seen nothing 
of my new neighbors during the two 
weeks they had been there, and now I 
was getting curious. 


Presently, borne on the fragrant air, 


came the sound of a clear voice singing 
a quaint old ballad, while under the 
saucy, daring roses at one of the case- 
ments, between the crinkled leaves and 
swinging vines appeared a small graceful 
head crowned with soft brown tresses 
brushed smoothly back save for an occa- 
sional curl around the bright face with 
its crimson lips, parted in song, flushed 
cheeks, and merry eyes looking out 
archly from under the roses, as gayly she 
sang : 
«Tis in idle hearts 
That love and mischief are most nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 

Of Cupid, is Minerva’s thimble.” 

At that instant, glancing up, she met 
my gaze and blushing prettily attempted 
to draw back out of sight, but—surely 
Love lies hidden in rose blossoms—a 
truant rogue of a bud tangled itself in 
her hair and held her prisoner. Not 
long, however—not nearly so long as I 
desired—for with one white, impatient 
hand she broke the bud from the vine 
and disappeared, the saucy red jailer still 
tangled in her hair. 

With an amused laugh I resumed my 
cigar and closing my eyes some of Mr. 
Aldrich’s verses came to mind with a 


| new significance :— 


“Sub Rosa.” 


BY J. K. 
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LUDLUM. 


“Up to her chamber window 
A slight wire trellis ges, 

And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 


«I lounge in the ilex shadows, 

I see the lady lean, . 
Unclasping her silken girdle 

The curtain’s folds between. 


««She smiles on her white rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand 

And helps him in at the window— 
I see it where I stand! 


“To her scarlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time— 

Ah, me! it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb!” 


“‘If ye plaze, sur,’’ said the voice of 
my housekeeper at the door, as I was 
falling into a dose. 

‘¢ Yes, Margaret,’’ I said, starting up, 
my rosy dream vanishing into grey smoke 
and ashes. 

‘¢ The young leddy across ther way has 
hurted hersilf dretful, sur,—burnt her 
hand all red-like, ez if ’twus a lobster; 
an’ will yez go over an’ fix it up so’s her 
mother won’t know it? The old leddy’s 
an invalid, sur, an’ fax, she don’t want 
her to see ther poor hurt hand! She’sa 
swate jewel av a gurl is Miss Trix, sur! ’’ 

‘¢From whom did you learn this, elab- 
orate history of our neighbors, Marga- 
ret?’’ I queried, in amusement, kick- 
ing off my slippers and thrusting my feet 
into my boots. 

‘¢ From ther housemaid, sur,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Mary Ann’s a noice gurl an’ 
we’ve talked over ther garden gate mony 
atoime, doctor. They comed from ther 
city, ther Colemans did, for Mrs. Cole- 
man’s health, she bein’ an invalid, an’ 
Miss Trix gives all her toime to takin’ 
care o’ her mither. The ould gintle- 
man’s dead—the saints rist his sowl !— 
an’ theys live alone over yonder. But 
now Miss Trix hez burnt her hand, an’ 
Mary Ann’s come over fer yez. Will yez 
go, sur?”’ 

‘«Certainly,”’” I answered, gathering 
together such remedies as were likely to 
be needed. ‘‘ However,’’ turning back 
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on my way down stairs, ‘‘ you are not to 
gossip any more with the neighbors, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

‘« Yes, sur,’’ she replied with a broad 
smile. ‘I hear, sur.’’ 

The door across the way was opened 
by a neat maid, who hurried me into the 
bright sitting-room, where sat the little 
lady of whom I had caught but a glimpse 
under the roses. ‘There was a wee pucker 
of ~ pain in her forehead, though she 
smiled as she rose to meet me. 

‘¢No doubt you think me foolish, Dr. 
Wakefield,”’ she said, extending her small 
right hand all scarred and crimsoned. 
‘¢ But when one loses the use of the 
‘strong right hand,’ one is comparatively 
helpless. If you will give me something 
to help it I will be very grateful. My 
mother does not know of the accident, 
and as she is nervous I wish her not to 
know.”’ 

While she was talking I took the little 
hand in mine, a feeling of pity in my 
heart as I felt the slender fingers tremble 
with the pain, which must have been very 


great, the burn being deep and extending 
from the fingers up the wrist. 


*¢ Miss Coleman,’’ I said, ‘‘ this isa 
terrible burn! With what was it done ?”’ 

‘¢Oatmeal! ’’ she answered, laughing, 
turning her head quickly away that I 
might not see the tears which she was too 
late to hide. ‘‘ Mother is fond of it and 
likes me to prepare it for her. It was 
_ boiling away at a furious rate and I tried 
- to lift the kettle, when in some careless 
way it fell and the contents went over my 
hand. Oatmeal is something like Indian 
meal,’’ she added, gayly, ‘* inasmuch as 
it sticks where it falls !”’ 

I fixed it up carefully, lingering almost 
unconsciously; but, after preparing an 
ointment and giving her instructions how 
to use it, I could find no reasonable cause 
for delay. 

‘*If you are careful your hand will be 
much better to-morrow, I trust, and de- 
prive me of the pleasure—may I say ?— 
of offering more medical aid. Still, will 
you grant me the pleasure of calling in 
an unprofessional way upon our new 
neighbors? . May I hope to meet your 
mother, Miss Coleman?’’ 

She hesitated a moment, 
coming and going in her cheeks; 


the color 
then 


‘“‘SUB ROSA.” 


she said frankly, as she held out her left® 
hand to me: i 

«<I think I may safely promise that, ” 
Dr. Wakefield, even though I cannot of 
fer you the right hand of fellowship, 7 
Mother finds it lonely here after the city 
and will be glad to meet you.’ 

I thanked her gravely, determiningll 
then and there to have my married sister 
up fora month or so. She did not know © 
that she had dropped the rosebud from 4 
her hair and that when I left it lay hid- 7 
den in my pocket ! t 

Through the following week I was con-" 
tinually busy and quite unable to call at” 
Rose Cottage, though Margaret kept me 
well informed as to Miss Coleman’s , 
health and spirits, the latter being bright E 
and happy. a 

One night about midnight, as I was | 
driving home from a distant patient, lg 
busied myself with thoughts of my neigh- 7 
bors, and wondered if Miss Trix had) 
thought it strange that I had not followed | i 
up my request to call. As the horse 
turned dowh the hill half a mile from ~ 
home, I caught between the heavy tree” 
shadows the glare of crimson fire-flags ; 
fluttering and coiling in and out among | 
the rose vines of my neighbor’s house! ~ 
At first I thought I must be mistaken, ~ 
that it could not be true, but as the flame} ~ 
broadened and deepened, I drew the 
reins tight over my horse’s back and took 4 
up the whip. 

‘¢ Come, Satan! # 

The horse pricked up his ears ant” 
started forward at the first touch of the 7 
whip on his glossy flank, plunging ina® 
mad race down the long hill. 

We have travelled, my horse and I, 4 
many a mile together, sometimes to a7 
birth or death, through sunlight and © 
moonlight, or rain and darkness, but7 
never in our busy lives had we so raced) 
with fire ! & 

The race was short, however, for in” 
less than five minutes we dashed down” 
between the dewy, sleeping meadows’ 
bathed in moonlight, and drew up at the” 
thorny hedge of roses in front of out 
neighbor’s house. Alighting with a7 
bound I uttered a short, sharp word 
Satan wheeled, snorting, in at our own 
gate. a 
Less than five minutes, yet the night 
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from a chair beside the bed and wrapping 





was changed in that short time intoa 
pandemonium! Boys shouted, men ran, 
dogs barked, all swarming together to- 
ward the burning building. The engine 
was wheeled out and dragged recklessly 
up the road by men unwilling to wait for 
horses. 

All this I took in at a glance; at an- 
other I saw the hope of escape for those 
within the house. 

Apparently no one was awake, for there 
were no signs of life inside ; so throwing 
myself fiercely against the front door it 
went crashing in, and I, saving myself 
from falling by a mighty effort, dashed 
up the stairs brilliant with the red glare 
from above. 

The house-maid passed me in the up- 
per hall, white-faced, terrified, and Miss 
Trix herself appeared an instant later at 
her chamber door, clothed and in her 
right mind, though behind her brave face 
and figure glared the red fire fiend out of 
a cloud of suffocating smoke. 

With one stride I reached her side and 
caught her hands in mine. 

“‘Come!’’ I cried, ‘‘ quickly,. or it 
will be too late!” 

‘“‘No,’’ and she pulled her hands ex- 
citedly away. ‘*My mother first, Dr. 
a At the other end of the 

all!’ 

Without more words we groped our 
way together along the hall filled with 
smoke, the darknéss lighted now and 
then by the crimson flames that glided 
like serpents around and over and under 
the door of my companion’s room. The 
fire had evidently started in the servant’s 
room, which was over Miss Coleman’s, 
and so had worked down. The open 
front door mide a draught driving the 
flames after us, the shouts from without 
forming a hideous nightmare. 

Reaching her mother’s room we en- 
tered and closed the door behind us. 
The room was filled with moonlight and 
only a little smoke crept in, though the 
smell of burning wood was sickening. 
Miss Coleman crossed over to the bed at 
the far end of the room and called her 
mother softly, though her voice trembled 
with suppressed excitement. 

‘* Mother! Come, wake up, mother, 
dear! Here,”’ catching up a great shawl 


*“*SUB ROSA.” 








it around her mother as she rose white- 
faced and trembling from the bed, 
‘‘don’t wait to dress—there isn’t time. 
The house is on fire, but if we are quiet 
Dr. Wakefield will get us out.”’ 

But Mrs. Coleman, with a piercing 
shriek, pushed her daughter from her and: 
fell back insensible among the pillows— 
which was perhaps the best thing she 
could have done under the circumstances. 
At the same time a shout arose under the 
window and amid a babel of tongues a 
ladder swung up against the ledge out- 
side. Catching Mrs. Coleman in my- 
arms and calling on Miss Trix to be brave 
just a few minutes longer—I would save 
her, only wait—I climbed with my bur- 
den out onto the ladder and called to 
those beneath. Some one ran up to my 
aid, and giving Mrs. Coleman into his 
charge, shouting for him to take her to 
the house, I went back for the girl wait- 
ing with the fire all around her in her un- 
selfish care for her mother. 

As I reached the room the flames were 
licking and crawling under the door, 
their hot breath sweeping over me like 
death. Half blind and suffocated I 
looked for Miss Trix and found her in- 
sensible near the open window. 

‘‘Hurry!’’ came up in a roar from 
without, and lifting my neighbor in my 
arms I again climbed out and down onto 
the ladder. 

The flames swept around the corners, 
licking, licking with long, slender tongues 
nearer and nearer, waving down from 
above, leaping up from below, scorching 
our faces, blistering my hands on the hot 
ladder rounds, blasting with their fiery 
breath every rose around us. 

A thought came to me in the midst of 
their shouting and din, leaping out from 
the very fire as it seemed to me+-suppose 
the flames had withered the life of the 
rosebud in my arms! Her head leaned 
heavily against my shoulder, the brown 
tresses, scorched in the heat, strayed 
across my arm, while the long lashes hung | 
like fringes of jet upon the colorless 
cheeks. s 

The walls of the house trembled omin- 
ously, the shouting below rose to a roar. 
Instinctively, I tightened my hold of the’ 
light form in my arms. . 
A mass of swaying, blazing, groaning 
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fire, a rumble and crash, and the walls 
with the dead vines clinging to them, fell 
in a black mass. 

* * * * * * 

What followed I cannot tell. I have 
an indistinct memory of a bright, sweet 
face hovering near me as I tossed in de- 
lirious fever for an eternity it seemed, 
though in reality but three weeks. My 
first distinct recollection was of the per- 
fume of roses, then, slowly and painfully 
opening my eyes, I saw my sister sitting 
at the window, who, directly she knew I 
was awake and sensib'e, .came over to me, 
her finger on her lips. 

‘*You mustn’t talk, Jack,’’ she said 
softly. ‘It is so good to have you better ! 
Here, drink this,’’ holding a goblet to 
my lips. ‘*Now be quiet and go to 
sleep and you will be all right.’ 

‘*Miss Coleman?’’ I _ whispered, 
faintly, surprised at the sound of my own 
voice. 

‘«She and her - mother are here of 
course. Now you must be quiet, Jack! 
I know what is best for you, even if you 
are a doctor and in the habit of doing all 
this sort of ordering !”’ 

I tried to follow her desire, a half de- 
fined vision of my neighbor flitting be- 
fore me till I forgot everything in sleep. 

I recovered rapidly after that. My 
sister was a good nurse. It was restful to 
have some of my own people around me! 
Every day brought some message from 
my neighbors, and one happy day I was 


ALL HAIL TO THEE, AUGUST. 


able to leave my room and go down to © 
the cool piazza where my rose vines’ 


si 


dangled their blossoms around the pillars — ; 


and down from the roof. 

It was a sort of galaday. Mrs. Cole- 
man and her daughter were there. My 
sister flitted about to see that I was com- 
fortable. It was delightful. 


‘‘T shall stay,’”’ she said, ‘till you are 


entirely recovered, Jack. Will can get 
on without me for awhile. 
mother are old friends of mine. 
to have written you about them and then 
thought I would come up and see you 
awhile. But I did not think to come in 
this way, Jack! What a dreadful time 
it has been, and those black ruins over 
there to remind us of it all the time! ”’ 

Little by little I learned that Mrs, 


Coleman had bought the lot where the 


Trix and her ~ 
I meant © 


old house had been and a new house was 
to be built for them to come to every 
summer; that Mrs Coleman considered 
her daughter perfection and that the 
daughter was equally enthusiastic about 7 


her mother. 


And when the new house was finished © 


and no trace of the desolating fire re- 


mained, we dug up the ruined rose vines ~ 


and in their place planted half of mine, ~ 


exquisite white roses like balls of per- 
fume. 
sweetest rose of all from my neighbor’s 
house to mine, and thanked kind provi- 
dence that enabled me to rescue this rosé 
from the flames ! 


. 
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All Gail to Chee, August. 


BY L. R. 


LL hail to Thee, August! the voice of our 
songsters 


Is trilling its welcome o’er valley and hill: 
Allhail! and the song growing grander and fuller 
Is caught in the strains of the murmuring rill, 


In every green bush swaying out in the breezes, 
There is surging an echo of tender delight ; 
The wild bee hums on in its home in the clover 

The butterfly soars to a wonderful height. 


BAKER, 


All hail to Thee, August! thy sunshine is sweeter 
That it holds in its keeping the Summer’s last 
kiss: 


And thy soft waving shadows are glorious havens @ 


Where a dreamer may dream in a rapture of 
bliss. 


We gaze at thy blue skies, we list to the voices 
Ringing and singing their melodies gay : 
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And in return I transplanted the 7 


is 


And we pray thee to linger for oh with thy going 4 


Our beautiful Summer will vanish away. 
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The Wepresentative from Raccoon, 


BY A COUNTRY EDITOR. 





Author of “CHRONICLES OF CLOVERSVILLE,”’ ‘‘ THE PHILOSOPHER OF TIRL’s Row,” etc., ete. 
(All rights reserved by the author.) 


XVI. 
AS SIMPLE AS THE AL- 
: PHABET. 
ONGRESSIONAL can- 
vases in Raccoon 
county were spirited 
in more than one 
sense. When Eph 
Twitchell announced 
that he would ‘< talk to 
the people, ’’the farm- 
ers and farmer’s wives 
who knew that he was 
talking from early 
morn until n’ghtfall would travel miles to 
hear his funny stories and repartees, for he 
had established a reputation for repartee. 

His sturdy figure looked well on a 
horse. He was firm in the saddle. As 
Gloggins remarked ‘‘ he looked a heap 
bigger in the saddle than on dry ground,”’ 
owing to the peculiarity of his structure. 
He had a large body, and his head was 
well set on his shoulders. There was 
something in the set of Eph’s head that 
made men turn to look at him the second 
time. 

True to his programme, he scoffed at 
the Colonel’s railway project. What was 
it for, anyhow? But Raccoon county 
needed improvements. All the remain- 
der of the state was ‘ brushing up,’ and 
Raccoon needed a regular brushing up 
too. There was the great V. & W. rail- 
road running through ‘‘a long streak of 
territory that the Almighty seemed to 





.a’ forgot when He was a’ busy providin’ 


tich sile for Raccoon county. ’ N there 
was the same road a scootin’ in ’ n out of 
the very next county, in the state jinin’ 
to Raccoon, bringin’ groceries to farmers’ 
front doors, ’n relievin’ ’em of their sur- 
plus garden truck at their back gates.”’ 
The value of rapid communication 
found an earnest advocate in Eph Twit- 
chell, and everybody recognized the fact 
that in intelligence he was the equal of 


_ any man in the county. 


Meantime the Colonel and his friends, 
and there were half a dozen of them 
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riding across the county appealing to the 
Democrats to vote for the regular nom- 
inee, did not seriously attempt to answer 
Eph’s question. They discovered early 
that there was but three things for them 
to do. 

First, to ignore Eph’s challenge, since 
they could not answer his question, 
giving asa reason that they had more 
serious matters to attend to than answer- 
ing ‘‘ ridiculous conundrums ;”’ ‘‘ lowering 
the canvass to the plane of a circus.” 

Second, to talk up improvements in a 
vague way, to offset Eph’s bright talk. 
Dick Gloggins declared in the private 
conference as he brought down his big 
fist on the table that he ‘‘wa’nt a goin’ 
to sit like a turtle on q log and let Eph 
Twitchell bag all the glory of advocating 
improvement,’’ and that settled it. 

Third, to appeal to voters to stick to 
the regular nominee; to impress upon 
them the danger of departing from the 
practice pursued ever since Raccoon 
county was erected, since departure from 
the custom would be fraught with evil 
results to the party, because if Eph were 
elected a precedent would be established 
that would inevitably dismember the 
Democracy of Raccoon county. 

Eph’s sole rejoinder to this made his 
listeners laugh immoderately. ‘‘1 want 
to know”’ said Eph, ‘‘ whether I ain’t 
jes’ as good a Dimmycrat now as I was 
when I helped to nominate Colonel Stan- 
wood ; another thing I want to know, is, 
whether a dozen men I can name—in- 
cloodin’ myself—for I don’t deny I was 
one of them—who met in Saggopolis a 
week or so ago to put up a ticket to suit 
their notions, or the men whcse votes 
they are askin’, an’ I’m hopin’ to get, 
constitoot the Dimmycratic party of 
Raccoon county ?”’ ‘ 

The real bone and gristle of this ex- 
tracrdinary contest was resolutely ignored 
by everybody that occupied that plat- 
form, or canvas-ed the county. 

But if the men refused to refer to it, 
the women did not. They more than 
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made amends for the men’s silence. 
They discussed it at breakfast, brought 
it up at dinner, and warmed it over for 
supper. The gross affront Mrs. Stan- 
wood had put upon Tillie Twitchell when 
she ‘‘ took Tillie all apart that way at the 
fair’’ was beyond feminine endurance. 
**The men folks might say what they 
pleased; they couldn’t shut women’s 
mouths;’’ so the women sympathized 
with each other and with Tillie Twitch- 
ell and hoped Eph would go to Congress. 
This broad under current of sympathy 
proved a potent factor. It was all the 
more dangerous to the ‘‘regulars’’ and 
the Colonel because they did not dream 
of its strength; it is true, they ‘‘ calcu- 
lated ’’ upon it in a vague, cowardly way. 
Gloggins ‘‘calculated’”’ the ‘‘ wimmin’s 
talk would hurt mebbe a hundred votes 
or so—but it wouldn’t affect the result a 
mite—not a mite.’’ 

The Colonel made some allowance for 
disaffection on this account when his 
wife reminded him as she often did, that 
she feared her speech at the fair would 
defeat him, but like Gloggins and the 
other ‘‘regular’’ leaders he thought 
the ‘‘ women’s talk’’ would not govern a 
hundred votes the morning of the elec- 
tion. 

‘« You must remember, Clara’’ he said 
to his wife, ‘‘these men are not influ- 
enced by their wives and daughters as 
easily as the men in our circle of ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

The Colonel never made a greater mis- 
take in his life. 

Very spirited, indeed was that canvass 
in Raccoon county. 

‘‘Heavens and earth!” exclaimed 
Eph Twitchell the morning before the 
election as he was packing up boxes and 
strapping the trunks belonging to his 
wife’s party—-composed of the friends 
who accompanied them to the fair. ‘I 
didn’t know there was so many deacons 
in the county! They must have extra 
long necks. ~ Blamed if that bar’l of 
nine dollar whiskey ain’t about out! ’’ 

‘If you are elected you can buy a few 
gallons more,’’ his wife answered. ‘‘Maybe 
common whiskey would have gone further, 
and lasted longer,’’ she added with a 
smile. 

‘I hev’nt teched fine nor plain to 
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I’ve been keepin’ my head 


speak of. 
level.’’ a 
‘* And you want to keep it level untif 
it is all over, Eph. 9 4 
‘*Then you'll ‘low me to go ong 
bender.”’ - 
‘<If you are elected, and give me youl rh 
solemn promise you’ll never do it aga 
Eph. ” g 
‘<I’d give a quarter jes to know wh at 
the Colonel’s whiskey bill at Saggopolis $ 
costs him—must be a mint o’ money) 
After all—I guess deacon’s whiskey yields) 
the most. - Every drop of that whiskey 
went right to the spot, Tillie.” E 
When the Colonel estimated the mon ps 
he had expended in treating re drew al 
that accepted his invitation, he drew ay 
conclusion altogether different. He fully 
realized that half of the whiskey he had? 
paid for ‘‘ might as well have been thrown® 
into so many rat holes, or the gutter,” 
He now knew that Eph’s chances we 
almost as good as his own. He co 
afford the expenses—he could not survis 


~defeat so easily. Rather than suffer d 


feat, he would pay twice; yes, threes) 
times the money he had expended in they 
canvass. “ss 
In the last week of the canvass the tide® 
had turned overwhelmingly in Eph's = 
favor. He had lived up to his promisey® ; 
had devoted a week to the Colonel’s rai 
way project, and proved ‘‘a ladder to they 
moon would be jes’ as serviceable to they 
citizens of ‘* Raccoon county.’’ ‘Thenth 
faced square about, called public attention 
to ‘‘my card with them four innocent 
lookin’ ladders’’ on one side, and thé 
‘¢ Dimmycratic coon’”’ on the other, an@ 
demonstrated to every man and wom 
within hearing, how easy it would be t 
secure railway communication that wo 
benefit the entire country. 
There is Jacob’s Ladder, way up in the 
South corner of the county. And there 
Smith’s Corners in the North corner, am a 
Mount Pisgah in the other corner. An@ 
there is the great V. & W. railway huge 
gin’ the State line, cravin’ jes’ for a mor 
sel of the State. It can’t poke its nose in 
anywhere unless it comes in through Rae 
coon County. Every schoolboy can see 
that! And over there in the next count 
the great A. & B. Railroad has everythit 
its own way, an’ is makin’ every man w 
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the county rich! Now, all the people in 
Raccoon have to do, is to start in‘an’ 
build a road from Saggopolis to Jacob’s 
Ladder. Why? Because they can run 


‘up to Spud’s Hollow on the old survey 


made years ago, when folks calculated on 
buildin’ a branch road to get the coal out. 
But the A. & B. sat down on it. The 
projectors, ‘‘ and I’m one of them,”’ said 
Eph, proudly; ‘‘couldn’t see our way 
out, so°we quit. Now,”’’ said Eph at this 
point, ‘‘ what’sclearer than this? We've 
got that charter for the branch road. It’s 
in my possession. If we’ll show the V. 
& W. we mean business, by building that 
piece on my card from Saggopolis to 
Jacob’s Ladder, and turn over the charter 
for the branch up Spud’s Hollow, you can 
bet all you’ve got that the V. & W. will 
make a deal with some road in the State 
that will make connections and pay ’em 
both handsomely, and they’ll share some 
of the trade the A. & B. is gobbling, and 
build up trade it can’t and won’t accom- 
modate, because it’s like the hog that 
will get into the swill trough jest to keep 
the others out. You can see for yourself, 
if we make it plain sailing in the southern 
half of the county, the V. & W. folks ’ll 
beamazin’ glad to hitch on to Saggopolis, 
and pay all expenses gettin’ in from the 
other end. Now, as I’ve no faith in rail- 
roads in a dicker, I jes’ put a ladder up 
to Ground Hog’s Glory, and run another 
down to Smith’s Corners, and that piece 
up Spud’s Hollow, so as to get the most 
miles of railway in the county. That 
zigzag don’t look nice on my card, but 
anyone can see what it will do for Rac- 
coon county. The V. & W. will come 
scootin’ through Raccoon jest as it is run- 
nin’ through the next county in the next 
State, ’n hitch us on the other side to 
some road that’ll be an outlet, ’n then it 
don’t matter much where a man lives in 
Raccoon, he’ll be within three hours’ 
travel of any point of the compass. If 
he don’t like to go out of one side of the 
county, he can go out of the other. _ 

Then everybody wondered they did 
not see it all before. It was as clear as 
sunlight. . Everybody was in favor of a 
_ from Saggopolis to Jacob’s Lad- 
er. 

The independent candidate, to all 


appearances, would prove successful. 
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XVII. 
EPH TWITCHELL REFUTED A 
CHARGE OF ‘‘ COLONIZING.”” 

The distance from Eph Twitchell’s 
farm and mills to Saggopolis was fifteen 
miles. More than once he had driven 
in to the county seat in one hour and 
forty minutes. He proposed when he 
set out the morning before the election 
with his party, to dine early in the hotel. 
His ever thoughtful wife prevailed upon 
him to surrender the reins to her, and.to 
mount the horse that had carried him ° 
over the county, a wise provision. She 
foresaw innumerable stoppages on the 
road. Eph would be accosted by friends 
and enemies, and talking would'consume 
time. 

Mrs. Twitchell’s surmise proved cor- 
rect. The light wagon that bore her and 
her friends to Saggopolis was carefully 
housed, the horses fed, and the party 
seated at the dinner table before Eph ar- 
rived. He looked warm, and his man- 
ner was strange. His jokes lacked the 
ring that was familiar to his wife’s quick 
ear. At the earliest opportunity she 
took him apart. 

‘* Now, what is it Eph? You may as 
well tell me. Maybe I can help.’ 

‘‘Hain’t I been waitin’ to tell you. 
’Tain’t all smooth sailin’, Tillie. It’s 
been ruther rocky onct or twict, but I 
got around it. Here they’ve got up a 
story that I’m workin’ for the V. & W. 
Railroad—an’ they tell how the road’s a 
payin’ of my expenses. It’s. goin’ to 
hurt. I don’t care a copper as far as the 
idea is concerned—everybody’ ll know its 
alie, for I'll prove it’s a lie inside a 
week. What I want to do, is to prove 
it’s a lie to-day.”’ 

‘« And you can’t do that, Eph.”’ 

‘*No. ’Tain’t possible. How'd you 
think I’d ought to do about it.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me how the story started,” 

‘*Why—lI meant to tell you. It’s in 
the Filag.”’ 

‘¢Sam Driscoll never did that.”’ 

‘‘No! Blamed if I think he knows 
enough to do it. I can’t jes’ prove it, 
but I'll do the next thing to it. I'll call 
on the regular Dimmycrats to prove they ~ 


HOW 


‘didn’t pay the Republicans to get out a ~ 


campaign issue of the Flag.” 
‘‘] understand now,” said Mrs. 
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Twitchell. ‘So, they—the Colonel and 
his friends have published the /ag. 
Well, then Eph, you ain’t as smart as [ 
think you are if you can’t make more out 
of that story than the Colonel.” 

‘‘T reckon I can—but that won’t sat- 
isfy me. I want to make a heap more 
than the Colonel on his own move.”’ 

‘¢ Eph—how long does it take to print 
a lot of papers?” 

‘©Q! a good while. I’ve thought of 
that. I’m afraid it can’t be done. My 
hands is full too—I can’t doit. Hain’t 
time Tillie.’’ 

** J’ve time, Eph, and I’m going to 
see Squire Sneed. You attend to your 
business—I’]] attend to mine.”’ 

‘* What are you goin’ to do?”’ 

‘‘’m going to make the ‘reglars’ as 
you call them, wish they’d never said my 
husband was too poor to pay his own 
election expenses,’’ said Tillie Twitchell 
with a rising inflection and a higher 
color in her red cheeks. ‘‘ You go on— 
I’ve work to attend to, too, Eph. And 
don’t you worry about that story now. 
See if you are not the gainer by it.”’ 

Eph looked at her earnestly—then he 
hastily sought his hat, saying, ‘‘ You 
encourage a fellow mightily, Tillie. I 
feel now as if I can’t be licked and 
with such a help as you’ve been, I ought- 
n’t to be. And it’ll not be my fault if I 
am beat.’ 

When she was alone, Tiilie Twitchell 
knit her brows and looked on the floor. 
Not long, however.’ She was decidedly 
quick in all her movements. She put 
her bonnet on, entered the adjoining 
room, excused herself to her friends, then 
hurried out in quest of Squire Sneed. 

The Editor of Zhe Genius of Liberty, 
was directing two lads who were printing 
sheets of paper which the quick eye of 
the visitor instantly observed contained 
the names of the candidates for Congress 
and county officers. The Squire led the 
way into his little office, and waited his 
visitor’s commands. The conference was 
very brief. In less than six minutes Tillie 
Twitchell was in her room in the hotel, 
and five minutes later she was telegraph- 
ing to Jacob’s Ladder, Ground Hog’s 
Glory and Smith’s Corners. At the end 
of fifteen minutes she was sitting with 
friends, clipping tickets bearing the name 


"why, why did you doit? 
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of Ephriam Twitchell, and placing them 
in envelopes. 

She was occupied in this manner when” 
answers came to her from the points she 
had telegraphed to. Simultaneoush 
Squire Sneed called upon her, and th 
editor was granted a brief interviews 
The Squire was very earnest and energetic? 
in his movements. When he hastened 
from the hotel, some of the idlers res 
marked he ‘‘ had more ginger in his she els. 
than he had displayed in ten years.” | 

The afternoon was well advancedys 
Mrs. Twitchell was still engaged putting 
tickets in evelopes, assisted by two of her 
lady friends, when Eph suddenly stood® 
before her. His face was red; his hag @ 
bristled more than usual, and his move 
ments revealed extraordinary perturb 
tion. Without pausing to consider hisy 
words, he tossed his hat on a table, saty 
down suddenly, and startled them all by 
exclaiming. Ps 

It’s come at last! I didn’t want to do 
it—but I had to, Tilly! I couldn’t help 
_" : He | 

‘‘What is it?’’ His wife spoke in her 
ordinary tones, calmly snipping tickets 
and looking at him as if the matter was) 
of little consequence. f 

‘‘Why, I’ve gone and charged the™ 
Colonel with colonizin.”’ 

‘*Colonizing !’’ echoed one of they 
ladies. ‘* What’s that Mr. Twitchell?” @ 
‘It’s bringin’ people into the coun 

to vote who haven’t any right to vote.” 

‘¢ You look tired, Eph,’’ said his wife. 
‘¢ Hadn’t you best rest awhile. I’ve or- 
dered lunch; a little won’t hurt you any.) 
Go and lie ’ down, if it’s only for a few a 
minutes, it will do you good.”’ 

He understood her, but he rose ré= 
luctantly, and when she entered their room 
a little later, and whispered, ‘‘ What 
made you do it, Eph?” he turned upon 
her abruptly, os 

‘¢ How could I help it?” 

**And did you go and swear you be 
lieved the Colonel was bringing in mem} 
who have no right to vote ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s the same thing, Tillie. 
his friends.’’ 4 

‘‘T understand that part of it. Buty 
And without 


Him or | 


asking me, too. Eph.’ 
‘¢ Well, Ihadn’t a speck of time to lose. 9 
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“JI don’t understand. What was the 
haste for ?”’ 

“It’s jes this way: If I hadn’t made 
math against the Colonel, he’d a@ swore 

ainst me! You don’t suppose I can 
afford to be the under dog in the fight 
now |” 
@ There was a raspiness in his tones that 

jarred upon his wife’s ears. 

“Go on, Eph, tell me just how it 
sands. Iam in the dark yet.’ 

“Well, then, they were going to haul 
me up for hirin’ men to vote, the fellows 
that’s put up the telegraph for us. They've 


fe ben mighty useful talkin’ me up and 


© handin’ out tickets.” 

_ “But they have no right to vote.” 

“No, and I aint askin’ them to vote 

® for me.”’ 

‘@ “Weill, what has the Colonel’s men 
been doing ?”’ 

“Same thing, same thing, Tillie. But 


WF the Colonel wasn’t as cute as he thought 


he was. When he found I was beatin’ 


Ds him, and his friends told him to make a 
#8 pint by chargin’ me with colonizin’, what 


could I do? You don’t suppose I’m 
# goin’ to let him do all the trompin’ down. 
Lbegin to tromp down first.” 

“By charging the Colonel with what 
you have been doing, and that’s what the 


q people will say, Eph ?”’ 


“Well, no,’’ Eph drawled, and a faint 


DP smile flickered about his lips, while a 


™ gleam of mirth lit his eyes. ‘‘ Not jes 
my cxactly, Tillie. I guess the heft of the 
@ wgiments on my side, because, you see, 
when I hired them men, I was mighty 
keerful to git men that’s lived, and some 
of em were raised in Raccoon County, 
andsome of them, if they choose tostretch 
js a mite, might claim a vote.” 

“And the Colonel—do none of his 
friends know it?” 

“Not the hull of it; if they did they 


WP vouldn’t draw so fast. I'll own up to 


you, Tillie, it’s been pull Dick pull devil 
isin’ of these men, ’n now, as I’ve said 
before, when it comes to swearin’ I’m 
- to be first. J can’t afford to be 

“Md 

XVIII. 
T4@NGLED THREADS. 

Grant Chiswell was talking very earn- 
tstly in a low tone to Edith May on the 
Porch of the hotel. The last speech of 


o 


the campaign was made, and the hills 
had echoed the cheers that were sent up 
for the rival candidates. The crowd 
that had filled the lot in front of the 
hotel had disappeared; all save a few 
standing in little knots discussing the 
prospects of the three rivals for congres- 
sional honors. 

Mrs. Peebles, who confessed to weari- 
ness now the canvass was closing, was 
conversing calmly with Mrs. Stanwood. 
Polly Peebles, as her friends called her, 
and as she liked them to address her, was 
as precise in her manner as an old maid. 
The glare and glitter of fashionable life 
had never lessened her faith in human 
nature, or caused her to vary a hair’s- 
breadth in her ideas of right and wrong. 
She was as confiding, as scrupulous in 
the performance of her duty as when she 
was taken from her father’s quiet country 
house to the heart of the great fashionable: 
world by the husband who died within a 
year, leaving her amply provided for. 
Then her father dying, she remained in. 
the city ‘‘on Grant’s account.”’ 

The novelty country life presented 
after years of life in a great city; the un- 
affected mirth witnessed at the fair, and 
the incidents attending the political can- 
vass amused her. Besides, she was de- 


sirous of serving Mrs. Stanwood, one of 


her dearest and truest friends. 

From the seat she occupied she could 
see the couple on the porch. Chance 
rather than design furthering her aims, 
Polly Peebles found herself descanting 
upon the rare qualities of Edith May. 
Edith, who was regarded by her as a 
ward, did not need commendation. She 
was one of those bright, fearless, thorough- 
bred American girls whose manners com- 
mend them to the most exacting. 

‘¢T confess,’’ said Mrs. Stanwood as. 
she turned slightly and glanced out at 
the young man whose back was to her, 
‘¢T would be very well satisfied if Harry 
would present me a daughter possessing 
the good sense and accomplishments Miss 
May invariably displays. She is a very 
superior girl in many respects.’ 

‘‘T think your son appreciates her 
worth. They would make a very hand-- 
some couple. I have often observed them.. 

‘¢Of late do you mean?”’ Here Mrs. 
Stanwood lowered her voice instinctively ; 
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the mother in her was aroused. ‘Do you 
know, Polly, I have been just a shade 
uneasy ever since Harry brought Miss 
Twitchell into this house from under those 
horses’ feet.’’ 

‘* Yes, I can understand. That—par- 
don me—that is one reason why I am 
glad the conversation has turned in this 
strange direction. When I began speakirg 
of Edith, I had no thought of this, but it 
may not be too late.”’ 

‘* May? Why, what do you mean, 
Polly ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanwood placed her hands on 
the arms of her chair and leaned toward 
Polly Peebles-quickly with.a questioning 
look, ‘‘ May ?”’ 

Polly put up her hand and repressed a 
avery faint cough. ‘‘Now I’m not do- 
ing this the way I ought to say it at all.’’ 

** Tell me quick, Polly. We may be in- 
terrupted any moment. This is the first 


ten minutes I have had with you in weeks. 


almost; what have you seen or heard that 
you say may not be too late ?”’ 

‘Now you are unnecessarily alarmed, 
Clara. Unnecessarily. I only saw him 
kiss her hand.”’ 

Mrs. Stanwood sat bolt upright and 
put a hand to her heart. The mother’s 
heart had received in those few words its 
first keen wound. In a trembling voice 
she asked, ‘* When was that, Polly?” 

‘Oh! that was the first week we were 
here. And I never observed anything 
quite as plain since,’’ she added quickly, 
observing a pallor overspreading her 
friend’s face. Unfortunately, Polly 
Peeble’s words only increased Mrs. Stan- 
wood’s anxiety. 

‘¢ Excuse me a minute Polly,’’ she said, 
‘«T will return directly.”” She rose very 
deliberately, entered her husband’s room, 
and not finding him there, rang the bell, 
and when a servant responded, told him 
to find the Colonel speedily and send him 
toher. Whenshe rejoined Polly Peebles, 
_ the latter was entertaining two lady visi- 
tors, relatives of men who were ‘for 
Colonel Stanwood first, last, and all the 
time.” Polly Peebles had proved as 
effective as herself in making votes for 
the Colonel. Her direct, precise ways, 
and unaffected simplicity, above all, her 
avowed respect and reverence for religious 
institutions pleased the farmers’ wives and 
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daughters. ‘‘ The handsome elderly 

(Polly Peebles was a beauty in her you 
and her beauty was of the kind that me 
lows with age), was voted ‘‘ the most § 


isfying one of Mrs. Stanwood’s party.’ 


Directly Colonel Stanwood came q 
Much as he had to attend to, he 


never permitted the current of politics: 


carry him beyond his wife’s easy q 
She had only to signify her desire, an 
he shaped his appointments and time 


such a way as proved mutually agreeably 


saying with his old-time gallantry. 

‘* It will not pay, Clara, if I am elect 
even, to permit any thing to interfé 
with our usual way of living. If poli 
are going to rob you of anything you hi 
had, or count upon, politics be hange 
say I.” When he approached his wi 
now, his manner was that of a man pre 
ed with business. : 

‘*Is it anything 
about in private?” 

‘It is 
has gone into yourtoom. No matter 
in two words, look after Harry closely 

‘‘Why?”’ Her husband looked at ii 
wonderingly. ‘‘ What about Harry?™ 

‘Jit zs silly perhaps, but Algerne 
I have a strange feeling, a presentiment 
I am afraid he will entangle himself il 
some way with that girl.”’ 

‘¢Nonsense! No, no! 
anything you say is nonsense, but onl 
soul I don’t understand it. I kng 
Harry is all right—but just as soon ast 
election is over. 

‘¢ Can’t you attend to it now? 1 
you give him something to do that 
occupy him—keep him under your é€ 
or mine until the election is over ? 
is all I ask Algernon.”’ 

‘¢T will think, but I am afraid if 
impossible. Here I am running abe 
from room to room—to- “morrow I will] 
everywhere. 


you want to spe 


‘‘Very well, that is all” said } 


Stanwood, ‘I have done all I can do.’ ’ 
“Tl find an excuse to send him 
town just as soon as the returns comell 
that will be a good excuse, Clara. 
have him get ready to take some let 
to my friends. Will that satisfy o 


‘¢] suppose it is the best* we can ai 


There, go to your friends now.’ 
But when Mrs. Stanwood Fevrned | 


but I think Grant Chiswall 
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her room, there was a heaviness about her 
heart. 

A great many ladies were making their 
farewell cails. The majority resided in 
Mrs. Stanwood and 
her friends were taxed to entertain them. 
“Thank heaven!’’ Mrs. Stanwood said 
to herself ‘‘ thisis the lasttime. If the 
Colonel is elected to-morrow everybody 
can entertain each other—and if he is 
defeated I will have a good excuse for 
retiring early.”’ 

Grant Chiswell was not in the Colonel’s 
room. ‘True, he and his companion had 
left the porch. But they had not sepa- 
rated. Instead they were standing at a 
window at the opposite end of the hall, 
where they were wholly free from interrup- 
tion, almost unobserved. Curiousor prying 
eyes might have detected at various times 
the evidences of love. Grant Chiswell, 
spite of Edith’s remonstrances, vowed he 
had served the Colonel and the State 
long enough and faithfully; he was not 
going to be cheated out of his eyes, or 
rather the eyes of the woman he loved. 
It-was only when the half hour Edith 
gave him was up that she laughingly left 
him alone, despite his earnest protests. 
Then he entered the Colonel’s room in 
quest of peace and quiet. 

The sounds of laughter and loud voices 
below jarred upon him. Just now he 
preferred to be alone. He had proved a 
fair henchman for the Colonel in his way, 
but he realized that he was less effective 
than many there to whom a political cam- 
paign was an important event. 

He lit a cigar, and seated himself. 
His thoughts were on the future. How 
naturally, how easy it is for youth to pro- 
ject iiself into the future in pleasing pic- 
tures. Grant Chiswell’s picture of the 
future pleased the limner; he was mar- 
tied to the one woman of all womankind 
who suited him every way. He had 
ample means provided he was industrious ; 
their friends were people whom it was a 
pleasure to know, and then, as for enter- 
taining—what could be more home-like 
or charming than to see Edith at one end 
of the table and Polly at the other. 


‘*Hello! Old fellow! Glad to find 
you alone. I thought at first you were 
asleep, you were so quiet.”’ 

It- was Harry Stanwood. He had 
opened the door leading into the halk 
suddenly, and advanced so quickly that 
Grant had barely time to turn his head 
before Harry spoke. 

‘« Well, how is everything now ?—any 
new developments? Any a 

‘¢O hang politics! Grant, I’ve been 
looking for you this hour. A very par- 
ticular favor Grant—the favor of your 
life—well, of my life, Imean. Promise 
me you’]] do it—promise old boy.”’ 

Harry Stanwood caught his hand, and 
was bending over him. ‘*‘ Promise. 
You are the only man I can rely on 
wholly—give me your solemn promise 
Grant you'll see me through.” 

‘*See here,’’ Grant rejoined coolly, 
‘don’t come at a fellow that way. 
What is the nature of the favor expected 
of me?” 

‘‘Swear to me, Grant first you’ll not 
breathe it toa soul. Swear ¥ 

At that instant the door communicat- 
ing with the adjoining room opened, and 
Mrs. Stanwood looked in. Harry was in 
the act of reaching fora cigar. He had 
a lighter in his hand. 

‘¢O! you are there, Harry. Can you 
come in her a few minutes?”’ 

‘At your service.”’ Harry laid the 
cigar and lighter on the mantel, and 
without looking at Grant entered the ad- 
joining room. Grant saw no more of 
him that night. He asked himself more 
than once before he went to bed ‘* What 
was Harry going to make me swear?”’ 
He had an idea, dim to be sure, as all 
lovers wholly engrossed in their own love- 
making usually are, where other loves are 
concerned, that ‘‘ that Twitchell girl was 
in it.’ As for himself, as he composed 
himself to sleep that night at a late hour, 
after shaking hands with a score or more 
of the yeomen of Raccoon county, he 
confessed ‘‘love and politics seemed to 
be completely tangled in the campaign.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The Wily Lrishman. 


THE REMINISCENCE OF AN O 


ELEANOR 


T was a bad night when I left 
Liverpool by the ten o’clock train 
which is familiarly known in 
that part of the country as ‘‘ The 

Wild Irishman.”’ I was called to London 
by the chief of my department to work 
up a clue to the Mansion House dynami- 
ters, I being at that time in the service. 
The journey in prospect promised to be 
a forlorn one. * There were never many 
passengers at that hour, and my only 
compagnon de voyage was a shabby-look- 
ing wan-faced, red-headed son of Erin. 
I remember that as I unrolled my rug and 
settled myself in the corner, I wondered 
how such a seedy individual came to be 
travelling first-class. He was a restless 
fellow who had a trick of rubbing his 
left eyebrow in an absent way showing in 
the act a long zigzag scar on the back of 


his hand. Hestooped ashe sat, gradually 
getting lower and lower in a halt. crouch- 
ing attitude till he would suddenly real- 
ize his position and pull himself up with 


a jerk. He had a hard ugly mouth, and 
little bleared blinking eyes that wan- 
dered restlessly from one object to the 
‘-other, peering out into the dark and then 
turning with a half frightened, half-ap- 
pealing gaze towards me. I have seen a 
great many people of the lower class and 
I can tell a bad face when I see it any- 
where. It occurred to me as I glanced at 
the man that he had been born a rogue, 
but somehow that the power to work out 
the evil that was in him. had been taken 
from him. He looked as I have seen one 
or two great criminals look when in prison 
serving out a life sentence. 

I put my hand in my pocket as the 
train moved off and drew out a bundle of 
papers. My companion heaved a deep 
sigh and his hand went up to his eyebrow. 
It was quite satisfactory to me to know 
that I had a loaded pistol in my pocket, 
though the man did not really alarm me. 

I ran over my papers hurriedly by the 
‘dim lamplight. It was the chief’s letter 
I wanted, to make sure of what I was to 


FFICER IN THE SECRET SERVICE, 


MOORE HIESTAND. 


do at Birmingham, where the 
made its only stop. A 

‘« Byrnes will leave for you in the te 
graph office,” he wrote, ‘‘a package cof 
taining a photograph of Larry Rattigay 
whom we have reason to suspect of com 
plicity in the dynamite plot. The pack 
age will also contain a detailed descri 3 
tion of your man, and all the facts whigh! 
Byrnes could gather, so that you cangy 
to work at. once.’ - 

‘‘It isa bad noight, sur,”’ said my com 
panion, leaning forward suddenly with 
sociable impulse which quite surprised me 

‘‘ Beastly,’’ Lanswered, without looking 
up from the time table to which I hag 
a from the chief’s letter. « Let me 

ee soliloquized, ‘we are due at E 
en 

‘*Do ye know the Prince o’ Wales® 
aboard this train ?’”” my companion intem 
rupted with the air of one telling ag 
secret. 

‘Is he?” I said indifferently, for H, 
R. H’s movements had never <— 
matter of great concern to me. 

‘Yes,”’ he continued glancing outd 
the window again. ‘‘I saw him As 
aboard.”’ > 

I closed my eyes then and made a 
of sleeping, for I did not fancy a #h 
téte with this not very original compail 
ion. I took care, however, to draw 
old deef-stalker down over my eyes, & 
that I could look at him unobserved whe 
I felt like it. ; 

Some time slipped by, during which? 
he had been alternately crouching in hie) 
seat, heaving sighs of tremendous depth 
and looking out of the window rubbing” 
his eyebrow. Suddenly he stirred come 
siderably, and as I looked at him furtivel 
over my ulster collar, I saw him*try#@ 
door of the compartment which, of co 
was locked. The train was going at 
speed. a 
Uttering an impatient exclamation, 
placed his hand upon the window afi 
dashed it open. The rain poured in am 
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the wind puffed out the lamp in a moment. 
‘¢ What ire you doing ?’’ Isaid sharply, 
for in the sudden darkness I could see 
nothing. At the same time I sprang for- 
ward and caught hold of the man who 
> was attempting to get out of the window. 
Pa ‘‘Let me go!” he cried. ‘I must 

1e tram =speak to the guard, or the engineer, or 
5 somebody.” 

. ««Sit down!’’ I thundered, ‘‘ You are 
You will be killed if you attempt 





crazy. 
Sd 

‘‘Killed!’’ he echoed. ‘‘That’s a 
joke. Ha! ha! ha! Let me go, sur. 
I’m not afraid, an’ I must stop this train.’ 

‘‘You can’t stop it till we reach Birm- 
ingham,’’ I replied, being now convinced 
that I had alunatic to deal with. ‘Shut 
that window. The train will stop itself 
at Birmingham.”’ 

‘« Are you sure ?”’ he persisted. 

“‘T know it. I am going to get off 
there.”’ 

‘Let me see,”’ he said, nervously, be- 
ginning to rub his eyebrow. ‘‘ Birming- 
ham is six miles this soid of ; oh 
well, if we are going to stop at Birming- 
ham, I can wait.’’ 

He sank back in the seat and allowed 
me to close the window, after which I 








struck a match and lit the lamp again. 
been @ ‘*No doubt you think I’m crazy,’’ he 
>@ said, with an odd smile lighting his face, 
out @@ which was paler than before. 





‘TI should certainly have thought so if 
you’d gone out that window,”’ I observed. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘It couldn’t haye 
hurt me, you know. I’m not like you 
human people. That’s one good thing, 
though I do have a hard time.of it other 
ways.”’ 

‘What ?” I cried, sharply. 

‘* You haint guessed it then, and you're 
sich a sharp one, too. Many’s the time 
I was afeard 0’ you before ,” he 
paused. 

‘* Before what ?’’ I ejaculated. 

‘* Before I died.”’ 

“Oh!” 

‘You may not believe it,’’ he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ but I aint what you think I 
am. i’m one o’ them darned spooks you 
read about. Some folks don’t believe in 
| us. I didn’t used to, but a fellow has to 
‘come to a good deal after he dies,’’ he 
‘concluded, with a deep sigh. 


























THE WILD IRISHMAN. 





‘¢T suppose he has,’’ I replied, begin- 
ning to be amused by my crazy com- 
panion. 

‘‘lt aint nothing like I thought it’d 
be,’’ he continued. ‘‘ There aint no fire 
and brimstone, no broiling on gridirons 
and that sort o’ thing, but darned if there 
aint a heap sight worse things an’ that !”’ 

‘¢What, for instance?”’ 

‘¢Going around as I have to do. I tell 
you what, sur. There ain’t a blamed 
thing I did on earth, but I hain’t got-to 
make up for it tenfold. For every lie 
I told, I’ve got to tell ten truths that’ll do 
somebody some good, and I can’t make 
nobody believe me. Half the time I am 
doin’ all I can jes’ trying to make some- 
body see and hear me. , I’m goin’ about 
tryin’ to dosome good to make up fur all 
the bad I did an’ nobody’ll listen to me. 
They won’t let me do the things I can do. 
I talk an’ they don’t hear me, or if they 
hear and see me they think I’m crazy, 
jes’ as you do. I tell you, sur, it'll take 
years and years to wipe out the old score 
at the rate I’m goin’ on now. I’ve been 
at it three weeks now, and I ain’t done a 
blamed thing yet.’ a 

‘¢Why do you worry about it?’’ I said 
suppressing a smile at the sigh he heaved 
and his utterly dejected air. 

‘«It is so blamed tiresome,”’ he replied 
wearily; ‘‘I’m that tired—I can’t tell 
you! But you might give mea lift, sur,’”’ 
he added, brightening up. ‘‘ You'll do 
it,—won’t you?—when we get to Bir- 
mingham?”’ 

‘¢What is it you want me to do?” I 
asked guardedly. 

‘¢ Tell the engineer,’ he wenton in an 
eager way. ‘‘There’s a dynamite torpedo 
on the track three miles beyond Birming- 
ham. It’s so, I tell you. I know the 
fellows that put it there. It’s for the 
Prince o’ Wales, and if the engineer isn’t 
told, the whole train will be blown to 
splinters.”’ 

I was startled for the moment, but the 
knowledge of my companion’s mental 
obliquity reassured me. 

‘© You'll tell him, won’t you?’’ he per- 
sisted, clutching my wrist with a hand 
whose coldness sent a chill through my 
veins, while his blinking eyes blazed with 
a strange light. 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly,’’ was my uneasy 
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response, shaking him off. ‘‘ Don’t alarm 
yourself.’’ 

‘«] must stop this train,’’ he persisted, 
wiping his forehead with a Murky hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘For God’s sake, help me to 
do it. . It’ll count for so much for me!” 

‘«Are those the motives you have over 
there?’’ I asked half-jocularly. ‘That 
sounds suspiciously like selfishness.’’ 

‘« But you promised !’’ he urged. ‘‘ You 
said you’d do it, sur!”’ 

«Oh, yes! I'll do it,’ I said, and 
my companion sank back into his old 
attitude while the train thundered on to 
Birmingham. 

My thoughts were strange and varied. 
I was so busy thinking over the little 
scene I had just passed through and look- 
ing at my eompanion that the lights of 
Birmingham broke through the rain and 
darkness before I knew it. 

The train stopped some time to take up 
a car from the junction roads, and the 
passengers piled out of the car in quest 
of a'‘cup of coffee and a sandwich. I 
rushed at once to the telegraph office to 
inquire for what Byrnes had left for me. 
, ‘You won’t forget to tell the engineer,”’ 
my companion called after me. ‘‘I am 
not going any farther.’’ 

** All right,’’ I replied and left him 
with his head sticking out of the compart- 
ment window. 

I found my package at the telegraph 
office and slipped it into my coat pocket 
being resolved to read it at my leisure. 
As I came out of the office, I met the 
guard. Our train had moved up the 
track a few lengths and was blowing off 
steam in a noisy way. 

‘« Oh, Isay,’’ I said touching the guard 
on the arm, ‘‘ there is a crank in my com- 
partment who says there is dynamite on 
the track three miles beyond Birming- 
ham.” 

“ How does he know ?”’ the guard ask- 
ed in a startled way. 

‘«Well,”’ I replied laughing, ‘‘ he says 
he’s a ghost and he knows all about it.”’ 

*¢ Qh!’ was the relieved response. 

‘* But I promised to tell the engineer.” 

‘¢QOh, well! I’ll attend to that. You 
couldn’t now, you know.”’ 

‘©Of course there is nothing in it,’ 
Isaid, ‘‘ but I thought I ought to tell 
you.”’ 





THE WILD IRISHMAN. 


The train moved down then and pi ‘ n 
ed up the other car. 4 c 
‘* You'd better get aboard,” the guard! 
advised me, and I sprang back into my) gk 
compartment. os 
My companion was gone. os Ut 
‘That was one of the worst cases] 9 n 
ever saw,’’ I deliberated, as I moved 
under the kerosene lamp and drew @ | 
Byrnes’ packet from my pocket. The @ t 
doors were banged to amid a hustle andyg a 
skurry. The engine whistled and f 


were off. But just as we were getting up gy 
speed the guard’s face appeared at the st 
window. st 
‘¢ Are you, Mr. Cliff?’ he asked hold- d 
. ing out a telegram. : 
‘¢T am. i 


] 
‘‘ Well, this came for you at the oft V 
just as we left.’ ‘ 
I took the telegram and he vanished, d 
walking in a most precarious way, for 
the train was beginning to thunder song W 
at a rapid rate. T 
The telegram which I tore open was 0 
from Byrnes. It ran: 
‘‘ Have just learned that Rattigan was V 
killed in an accident three weeks ago.” $ 
I folded it up rather disgusted, for my p 
flying ride to London was now utterly § 
useless. If I had gotten this message - ti 
sooner, I should not have gone on. By 
‘¢You didn’t tell the engineer,’ said ss in 
voice at my elbow, and looking up 
observed my late travelling companion | m 





hanging on to the door of the compart) 
ment and thrusting his red head through) §  p: 
the sash. The wound over his eyebro . 
had gotten rubbed in some way and was 7 
bleeding slightly. 
‘¢ For Heaven’ssake!’’ I cried. * 
are you doing there? You will be kilky 
ed. ” “& yc 
‘You didn’t tell the engineer,” 
persisted in a reproachful tone. ‘*I was” 
afraid you wouldn’t, sur. E ci 
‘«T told the guard,” I explained but h@9§ th 
shook his head ominously. 4 itr 
‘‘T am going to tell him myself,”’ hey 
said moving away. 9% ab 
‘¢You cannot,’ Icried. ‘* There fri 
four carloads of baggage ahead. Thereés@g. un 
a theatrical troupe on board, and you—.” inj 
He moved his hand to me. and way 
gone. I sprang up and stuck my hea@g Bi, 
out of the window, but we were OMCEME co: 


mt 
in 
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more out in the darkness and rain and I 
could see nothing. 

‘«« He will be killed! ’’ I thought hope- 
lessly, and sank back intomyseat. Then, 
suddenly it occurred to me, that some- 
thing had happened. We had ceased 
moving. ‘The train was at a dead stop. 

‘‘He has frightened them, I do be- 
lieve !’’ I exclaimed springing again to 
the window. I heard voices on all sides 
asking what was wrong, but it was not 
for some time that the guard came my 
way. In the meanwhile, as the train 
stood there, I was suddenly shocked by a 
sound like the firing of a cannon at a short 
distance. 

‘‘Good Heavens! What was that?” 
I cried, my thoughts recurring in- 
voluntarily to the dynamite torpedo. 
‘What was that?’’ I shouted into the 
darkness. 

‘‘T don’t know, sir,’’ replied the guard 
who now came up. ‘*‘ We’re uncoupled. 


The engine and baggage cars have gone 
on without us.” 
A thrill of dismay passed over me. 


What if ? 

I asked the guard to unlock my com- 
partment. Everybody got out for the 
chances were we should stay there some 
time if the cars were not missed and it 
was rather dangerous to block the track 
in the middle of the night. 

‘Did you see that fellow who was in 
my compartment?’’ I asked anxiously. 

*‘T didn’t see anybody in your com- 
partment,’’ the guard replied. 

‘He was outside on the step after we 
moved off.’’ 

‘He couldn’t have been sir. I never 
allow anybody outside but myself.’’ 

‘Yes, but he was there! Just after 
you gave me that telegram.’ 

The guard shook his head. 

*‘T tell you I saw him,” I cried ex- 
citedly, ‘¢and what’s more there is some- 
thing wrong ahead. I’m going up the 
track and find out.” 

Several gentlemen joined me. I looked 
about but saw nothing of my erratic 
friend. My conviction was that he had 

uncoupled the cars but I could see noth- 
ing of him. 

We were just about two miles from 
Birmingham. One mile beyond, my 
companions and I walked briskly till we 
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came upon a dark mass lying heaped up 
on the track. 

‘The baggage cars!’’ I cried grasp- 
ing the arm of my companion and then 
the whole magnitude of the wreck be- 
came apparent. The four baggage cars 
were completely disintegrated. What 
had become of the engineer? 

It was so dark that we were slow in 
ascertaining anything, but as the passen- 
gers came up bearing lanterns and de- 
tached lamps we began to see what had 
happened. An explosion had evidently 
taken place under the cars. That it had 
not’ occurred as the first wheels passed 
over the explosive was lucky, indeed, for 
the only human occupants were on that 
part of thetrain. The engine was thrown 
off the track and completely overturned, 
but it was still intact save for considerable 
denting and a smash in the cabin against 
which some heavy timbers had fallen 
completely imprisoning the engineer and 
two firemen. One of these men was un- 
injured though insensible from the shock ; 
the engineer had his collar bone broken 
and a gash in his head while the other 
fireman had both legs broken. As for 
the baggage cars behind them which had 
borne the brunt of the explosion, they 
were a mass of hopeless ruins which it 
took a day or so to clear away. 

I cannot tell how I felt when I realized 
what had happened. I turned cold when 
I thought ‘‘what if the passenger cars 
had not been uncoupled?’”’ Ireproached 
myself with my incredulity and thought 
with horror that, because of it, three 
men’s lives had been in jeopardy though 
happily they had escaped with only re- 
parable injuries. 

Before morning cars were run down 
from Birmingham and we were taken 
there to await the clearing of the track 
and another train to London. 

I inquired for my travelling compan- 
ion, but could learn nothing of him. 
Nobody had ever seen such a person as I 
described, and my story was received 
with polite but profound discredit. 

Having wearied of wondering over 
this experience, I bethought me of 
Byrnes’ packet which was still unopened 
in my pocket. I drew it out and opened 
it. It contained several papers relating 
tu the Mansion House Plot, but, most 











interesting to me, an envelope containing 
a photograph of the man I was summoned 
to hunt down—Larry Rattigan. 

I took it out thinking it was of no use 
now even to the Rogues’ Gallery, for the 
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man had been dead three weeks; 
I glanced at it curiously I ‘felt a strange 
tremor creep over me, for I saw before 


me the face of my travelling companion — 


of the previous night. 





. Lines case on Disiting the Prison of Queen MHlarv—the Castle 
on the Island in Lochleven. 





BY DOUGLAS B. W. 


SLADEN. 





till high in heaven overhead, 
The sun a wealth of summer shed ; 
With bass of straining oars and treble 
Of lighting plashing drip, I sped. 
Before me rose a feathery hedge 
Of meadow sweet and reedy sedge; 
A bank of glittering sand and pebble 
Shoaled gently as I neared the edge. 


I leapt ashore where ramparts old, 
Turf-veiled, the ancient garden told; 
Hard by, a little causeway crumbled, 
Where legend saith, a Douglas sold 

His knightly word to gain a smile 

Of that queen-captive of his Isle, 

Although dethroned, deserted, humbled, 
And banned for Darnley’s blood, the while. 


I passed into the castle grey 

And reverently trod my way; 

Not to the keep, in grandeur hoary 

Still standing as it stood of aye, 

But to the turret worn and low, 

Suffused to me with fancy’s glow, 

And strewn with fragments of a story 

Rich with romance and yet streaked with woe. 


Here must thy heart, so sorely tried 

The night thy trembling fingers tied, 

And signed away thy royal birthright, 
Well-nigh have burst with wounded pride, 





And well-nigh have burst with joy the night 
Thou gazedst shorewards for the light, 


Which promised thee thy common earth-right © 


Of freedom ere the dawn was bright. 


Here did the great magician raise 

The spirits, that in olden days 

Had roamed these walls, to play for ever 
Their parts before the whole world’s gaze. 
And, while we linger in this spot, 

Aye—in all Scotland’s realm where not ?— 
The queen of Scotland who shall sever 
From memories of Walter Scott ? 


To-day, without the crownless keep 
The silverweed and vetches creep, 
Within the dark blue eyed germander 
And pale-eyed Myosotis peep. 

To-day, the voice of childhood oft 
Rings cheery through the garden-croft, 
And through her prison lovers wander 
And doubt her faults in whispers soft. 


Farewell grim castle of the isle 
Haunted by Mary’s plaintive smile! 
Farewell, poor queen, pet queen of story 
Whose grace and fate out-weigh thy guile! 
Whether thou wast more wronged or wrong, 
Hath vexed the brain of history long ; 

But never, though their locks be hoary, 
Disloyal to thee the sons of song. 
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Summer 


Letters. 


BY H. BARTRO, JR. 





REDGATE, Aug. 3, 1887. 


EAREST LIL: 

Now don’t ‘tip 
tilt your dainty nose”’ 
as the ‘‘ Duchess’’ hath 
it, when you behold my 
writing once more, and 
consider that I haven’t 
written to you for three 
months! And don’t 
begin to scold, for I’ve 
heard it all before, and 

will take the will for the deed. I’m 





‘ going to make up for lost time now, so 


listen with all your ears, or eyes, rather. 
But where to begin ! I suppose you know 
from Tom, as probably you know most 
everything else that concerns us, that I 
went with him to Class-day at Harvard ? 
And do you know that I went from there 
to the little backwoods town that holds 
my own beloved Alma Mater? Sucha 
lark as 1 had! Lots of the old girls were 
back, and we established ourselves in the 
adorable little hotel of the place, and 
held high carnival during Anniversary 
week. When you come up, which, by 
the way, I hope you will do on the gth, 
I will give you further particulars. He 
was adorable. After that I went to Card- 
more and made my duty visit of a week, 
and I assure you I nearly perished in the 
act! The only eligible, a fossil of seventy- 
one! I accomplished wonders, however, 
in the way of fancy aprons, handkerchief 
cases, and crocheted things, so I am so 
much in on my X-mas gifts. From there 
I went to Boston for a day, to do a little 
necessary shopping, and then came home 
to pack preparatory to a fortnights’ 
sojourn at the Old Orchard House. 
For it is needless to say that the clothes I 
carried to Cardmore would hardly pass 
muster at the Old Orchard. Of course 
we had a lovely time. The adorable He, 
afore mentioned, turned up there also. 
Do you suppose I could have told him 
we were going there? Next we spent a 
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week at the Marshall House, and a few 
days at Manchester-by-the-Sea. By the 
way, Tom says I stay just long enough at” 
a place to show all my gowns, and then 
pull up stakes and slide! An elegant 
expression, is it not? Speaking of Tom, I 
do wish you would marry him and 
take him off my hands. He is really 
getting to be a great deal of ‘trouble, and 
then you know I should adore you for a 
sister-in-law. 

Now we are at home for a quiet week 
before the house is filled with company. 
The Burtons and Harrisons are expected, 
Miss Bradford and her ‘‘ young man,’’ 
Mr. Jandine, Susie Colmore is coming, 
and the Carisford girls, who will bring 
their cousin Ellery Graham. There are 
to arrive, also, two or three friends of 
Tom’s, warranted to flirt. The Harrisons 
bring their off-spring with them, and I 
fear they will be the death of me, for I hear 
they are enfants terribles. Did you know 
that Chris Garvin has married that pretty 
Miss Matteson? Alas! How they all leave 
me lamenting ! 

I must tell you of the dreadful thing 
that befell me day before yesterday. We 
arrived Saturday afternoon, and glad 
enough I was to get home again, although 
I had been having such an ecstatic time. 
As you frequently have remarked, I’m 
very much of an old maid, and like to have _ 
my things where I can find them, not 
scattered around in half a dozen trunks. 
Well, on Monday I started on a tour of 
inspection over the grounds to see if every- 
thing were in order for our guests. The 
place really looks very well, and the only 
fault I could find was with some unruly 
sprays of woodbine over the south portico. 
Perhaps you remember that Williams, 
though usually the perfection of gardeners, 
is apt to be a trifle obtuse on Monday 
mornings, owing to too great indulgence 
in the cup that cheers and also inebriates, 
on the preceding day of rest? On this 
particular.Monday morning he was but 
very few removes from an idiot. I had 
tried in vain to beat it into his head 
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where I wanted the rebellious sprays 
fastened, so tipping up-ide down an 
empty barrel that he had placed there for 
some unknown purpose, I mounted there- 
on beside his ladder, and succeeded, by 
the aid of a whip as a pointer, in getting 
things my own way. Just as I had ac- 
complished this feat, Jane appeared (you 
remember our treasure of a maid?) broom 
in hand, ‘‘ Why, Miss Margaret, you look 
just like a-stattoo.”’ 

Now you know my height has always 
caused me to feel obliged to go in for the 
dignified and statuesque, instead of giving 
myself up to the frivolity that w7é4 crop 
out now and then in spite of me; so I 
was just thinking what a wise and dis- 
criminating damsel Jane was, and wonder- 
ing if I at all resembled a sculptured god- 
dess on her pedestal, when I heard wheels 
coming up the elm drive. My first im- 
pulse was to jump and run; would it had 
been my last! ‘Then, if I really made as 
effective a picture as Jane suggested, why 
not remain where I was and impress some 
one else, even if it were only the butcher? 
Alas for humanvanity! I caughta glimpse 
of Frank in his dog cart, and with him 
Jack Prince, whom I had never met, and 
then it wasn’t the earth that opened and 
swallowed me up, but the barrel! The 
bottom gave way and I descended more 
swiftly than gracefully to mother earth, 
inside the barrel! Imagine thesituation! 
No, you cannot imagine it; you must 
know by experience. Just get into a 
barrel, and comprehend my woes! What 
was Ito do? I could not arise therefrom 
gracefully, neither would it be dignified 
to throw my chrysalis into a horizontal 
position, and emerge like an extremely 
elongated butterfly. Frank fairly roared, 
for which I could have murdered him, 
while Mr. Prince put an end to my misery 
by driving the cart close to my temporary 
abode, and from his vantage ground he 
lifted me.out as if I had been a feather. 
Was it not foo dreadful? 

After that, as you will perceive, cere- 
mony was out of the question ; so, after I 
had repaired damages by getting into a 
whole frock, for the nails inside the bar- 
rel had made sad havoc with my blue 
lawn, we had a very jolly time. Mother 
and Mollie were charmed with Mr. Prince, 
and as the mater had known his mother 
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long ago, she immediately started a semi- © 
maternal flirtation with him, that amused _ 
me immensely. 7 
Speaking of Mollie, she is an awfully” 
pretty little girl, if she is my sister. She 
is eighteen now, and you would hardly 
know her for the changes the last two” 
years have wrought. It makes me feel 
awfully old to look down upon her from ™ 
the heights of my twenty-six years, and 
to know I can’t hold a candle to her for 
looks! Frank evidently appreciates her, 
for he is quite devoted; indeed, he lives” 
here almost. Of course it would be a” 
good thing for Mollie, for he is every.” 
thing that is nice, avd he has unlimited 
coin beside. Both Frank and Mr. Prince” 
will stay here when our other guests ar- 
rive. You know we always depend on 
Frank to keep the ball rolling; he is such 
an all-round good fellow, if you will ex- 
cusetheslang. Mr. Prince being his guest, ~ 
of course comes with him, and I think he” 
will be a great addition to our party, 
although he is much older and graver 
than Frank. Frank was saying to-day” 
how pleased he should be to see you once 
more, and have an old-time war of words 
with you. How you dd fight that winter 
in Boston! Now you really must not 
deny me, my dearest, for we all want you. 
tocome. Mammasays, ‘‘ Tell Lil I shall 
be only too glad to see her sweet face here | 
once more,’ while Mollie declares she’ 
will go and bring you herself if you show 
any signs of reluctance. And Tom—well 
Tom moons around and refuses to be com: _ 
forted, all of which I lay to a desire for” 
your society. Do write me that you will” 
come on the gth, and Tom will meet you” 
in Boston; but of course you heard of that” 
little scheme before I did. Frank and” 
Mr. Prince have just arrived, so I must? 
descend. 
Good-bye, my dear. 
Always your friend, 
MARGARET STORER. 
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REDGATE, August 11, 1887. © 

My Dear :—Yours of the 8th, received ¥ 
yesterday, has brought sorrow and dismay) 
initstrain. Weare all sosorry you cannot 
come. Poor Tom went to Boston the oth) 
and hunted all over the city for you, witha 
out success, it is needless to add. He 
came home on the 8.15 express a most 
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The Burtons are just the same. 





disconsolate young man. I myself am 
awfully disappointed, for I had depended 
on you to help me out in my arduous 
duties. (That sounds selfish, somehow, 
but I assure you it is notso meant.) Of 
course, my dear, you are perfectly excus- 
able as to the delay in your reply. I beg 
you won’t think of it. No one knows the 
likelihood of such contingencies more 
than myself, and then you must not feel 
obliged to stand on ceremony with us. 
Mamma hopes you will be able to come 
in September, if not before. 

Our party is all'assembled. You know 
many of them, I think. Miss Bradford 
and her fiancé spoon in public in the most 
barefaced manner. He must be a poet or 
something of that sort, I think, for he lets 
his hair grow long, and rolls his eyes in 
the most excruciating manner. 

The Carisford girls are broken-hearted 
that you have not come. Do you know 
the Graham cousin whom they have in 
tow? He is a handsome, agreeable boy, 
but so extremely young. He is supposed 
to be engaged to one of his cousins, 
but which one it is beyond the power of 
mortal man to find out; for he has given 
each of them a diamond ring, and makes 
love to all three impartially, Susie Col- 
more is as bright and pretty asever. What 
a thoroughly nice girl she is. She also 
brought with her a cousin, a young wo- 
man, Carrington by name. I do not like 
her, and I fear she’s going to make trouble 
somehow; for she looks as if that were her 
mission in life. However, I can say noth- 
ing, for Susie adores her, and, for all I 
know, she may be an angel. The three 
men who were of Tom’s’Varsity crew are 
great larks. Rawdon, Ripley and Rives 
are their names, and I have dubbed them 
the three R’s, ‘reading, ’riting, and 
rithmetic.’’ ’Rithmetic fits Rives to per- 
fection, for he always looks as if he were 
wrestling with a knotty problem of some 
Sort. He is already quite sweet on Susie, 
and she, I think, is pleased with him. 
Dick 
flirts desperately-with Kit Carisford, and 
Madame amuses herself with Ripley. The 
Harrisons are as wrapped up in each other 


as ever, and have no eyes for any one else 
except the children. 
dren ! 
‘Mnocent-looking as two of Sir Joshua 


But oh, those chil- 
They are very pretty, and are as 
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Reynolds’ cherubs, but I believe now in 
the theory of total depravity; which doc- 
trine, you know, I have heretofore com- 
bated. What they don’t know isn’t worth 
knowing, I assure you. They are wiser 
than a serpent, but not always as harmless 
as a dove. 

Let me give you a sample—Mr. Prince 
and myself are on the piazza. Madge 
and Miriam appear and offer to help me 
amuse him. They seat themselves upon 
either side of me, and Madge opens 
fire at once—‘‘ Are you going to marry 
Miss Margaret, Mr. Prince?”’ 

Mr. Prince seemingly enjoys the situa- 
tion and replies that he has not as _ye¢ dared 
to ask Miss Margaret, fearing she might 
prove unkind. ‘‘O, she wouldn’t be un- 
kind,’’ responds Miriam, that sweet little 
angel, named for her grand-aunt Belden, 
in expectation of a handsomé legacy for 
the name. ‘‘Mamma told papa this 
morning that Meg Storer is getting so 
old now, she’ll probably take the first one 
she can get!’’ MHiorrified silence for a 
moment, and then we both shout. ‘But, 
if I don’t pay Kate Harrison for that 
sweet little speech ! 


Friday, the 12th, 12:30 P. M. 


We have at last broken up our revels, 
and I am mortgaging my night’s rest to 
finish this gossip with you. 

We have all been over the lake to-day. 
The weather was magnificent, and the 
view finer than I almost ever saw it. 
We had a table reserved for us in the 
dining saloon. As you already know 
what lovely dinners they give us, there is 
no need to describe that. Everyone 
seemed to have a good time. 

I really think Rives is making the run- 
ning with Sue. It would be just the 
thing every way, for he is good looking 
and well-bred, and has a good practice 
some where in Vermont, Tom says, while 
Susie will have a snug little sum, when 
her aged and irascible grandparent shuf- 
fles off this mortal coil. 1 wish Dick 
Burton wouldn’t flirt quite so hard with 
Kit, but if his wife doesn’t object I sup- 
pose I have no cause to. Everyone 
seems to have paired off, so soon, the 
Harrisons of course remaining paired— 
Dick and Kit, Mrs. Burton and Ripley, , 
Susie and Rives, Graham and one of ft 





Carisford twins, and Rawdon with the 
one that doesn’t happen to be with Gra- 
ham. Frank and Mollie are still as good 
friends as ever, and it really begins to 
look serious. I shall be so pleased if 
anything does come of it. 

Mr. Prince got disgusted at something 
I said at breakfast, and has devoted him- 
self to Miss Carrington all day. Perhaps, 
also, Miriam’s interesting remark has 
opened his eyes to the danger of risking 
himself in my society. Tom, poor fellow, 
refuses to flirt with any one, and looks 
quite miserable; but I don’t know what 
I should do without the dear boy, for I 
have been rather left to myself to-day, 
but for him. Miss Carrington made a 
dead set at him yesterday, but as it was 
too much of a one-sided affair, he being 
true to his own sweet Lil, she accepted 
the attentions of Mr. Prince with an air. 


of not being able to help herself. I don’t - 


think she has quite given up Tom, for she 
has found out, by pumping Frank, that 
Tom has by far the most money; so you 
had better look after your property. 

You should have seen Miss Bradford 
and her Jandine when we dined. They 
sat next each other, of course, and 
squeezed hands under the table all the 
time, and every now and then when he 
thought no one was looking, he would 
steal his arm around her, and give her a 
surreptitious hug! Isn’t it too ridiculous? 
And at her age, too! Why she’s thirty- 
five, if she’s a day! 

There I must go to bed, or my eyes 
will be of the appearance of boiled goose- 
berries in the morning. 

Good night, dearest. 

MARGARET STORER. 


REDGATE, Saturday, Aug. 20, 1887. 


My dearest dear :—The plot thickens, 
and I feel as if I were a character in one 
of the Duchess’ novels; the detestable 
Carrington cat has given Tom up in des- 
pair, has wearied of Mr. Prince, or he of 
her, I know not which, and now she turns 
her attention to Frank, and is striving to 
make a rupture between him and Mollie. 
But I’ve put my foot down now, and my 
darling little sister shall not be made mis- 
erable ; no, not if I have to turn out our 
fair guest with my own hands. For she zs 
fair, there’s no denying that ! She has the 
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plexion, and great luminous eyes that I ~ 


should think might be calculated to charm ~ 


aman’ssoulaway. Being one of her own 
sex, of course I am not so competent to” 
judge. ‘Tom only laughs when I tell my ~ 
fears to him, and says I am jealous because 
all the men bow down before her. 

‘¢But you don’t like her yourself,” I 
retort, to which he replies dolefully : 

‘«T dare say I should be like all the rest 
if I weren’t so awfully in love with the 
dearest and sweetest and loveliest girl in 
Christendom !’’ How does that little re- 
mark please you, my friend ? 

I forgot to tell you that John came 
last Monday, and glad enough I was to 
see him, too! He telegraphed to mother 
to know if he should be welcome for a 
day or two on his way to Montreal. Of 
course mamma required no pressure from 
me in regard to her answer, for he was al- 
ways a favorite of hers, youknow. Heis 
not changed in the least, and we had 
such a nice talk when I took him out for 
a little drive after dinner. I don’t know 
whether you know that he is a civil engi- 
neer, and has been surveying a railroad in 
Montana, or Dakota, or was it Oregon? 
Anyway it is that part of the world some- 
where, and he tells me he is getting on 
famously. I believe he is even more 
handsome, if that were possible, and has 
the same old way of saying pretty things 
to one. He devotes himself to me, as in 
the old days, partly out of pity for my 
forlorn condition, and partly because ~ 
there’s no one else available, I suppose. 

Mr. Prince, also, no longer the slave of 
the fair siren, amuses himself with me 
with a reckless disregard of possible con- 
sequences that is truly appalling! He be- 
gan to congratulate me to-night, on” 
my engagement to John, having been” 


primed to that effect by the Carrington. 


I did not undeceive him, but went off to” 
ride with my beloved Jo, leaving Mr. 
Prince, as I fondly hope, lamenting. 


SUNDAY MORNING, 








moment’s chat with you. I have just as- 77 





tonished Frank by giving him a heart 4 


kiss as he came up stairs. I will expla 
the cause lest you be led to think that § 






loveliest golden hair, a most faultless com: _ 

















I am preparing for § 
church, and to get myself into a truly,” 
Christian frame of mind, I sit down for a 
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BRIDAL 


also am conspiring to deprive my sister 
of her sweetheart. You see we were 
dawdling over breakfast when Joremarked, 
that if any of us expected to go two miles 
into town to church we had better be 
getting into our'togs. Miss Carrington, 
somewhat overcome by the inelegance of 
this remark, turns to Frank with such a 
killing glance from the lovely eyes, ‘* Are 
you going to drive me with the ponies, 
Mr. Campbell, and show me the lovely 
road you were speaking of last night?”’ 
To which Frank replied in language that 
is plain, ‘‘ No, I’m going to drive Mollie; 
Ialways do!’’ We left the table then to 
hide the poor creature’s confusion, richly 
though she deserved it, and that is why I 
kissed Frank over the banisters. 


SUNDAY NIGHT. Imagine me seated in 
my sanctum, at 10 P. M., resting from the 
labors of the day; we having retired 
early, as we could neither dance nor play 
poker, the only pursuits that seem to find 
much favor with my guests. Imagine, 
also, Frank seated on the cretonne sofa 
and in his lap my own dear Mollie, both 
her arms round his neck, they kissing 
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each other in the most unembarrassed 
manner, apparently without a particle of 
awe of the old maid sister who gazes with 
horror (?) upon their proceedings! They 
came hand-in-hand in the most approved © 
manner to receive my blessing, and I have 
given them permission to say good-night 
to each other while I finish my epistle to 
you. They are going about it in the 
usual way, but how can I blame them, for 
I myself have said ‘‘ good-night”’ in days 
that are past and gone. Of course they 
are quite the happiest people in the world ; 
but I am nearly as happy myself, for it 
was one of the dearest wishes of my heart 
—I suppose you know what the other is? 
Aren’t you delighted? You ought to be, 
any way, and I wish you were here to 
talk it over with me. I hope that the 
other wish of my heart may be granted 
soon, my dear. Mamma sends love, and 
Mollie says come soon. I suppose Tom 
sends his own love, so I need not say any- 
thing about him. 
Your friend, 
MARGARET STORER. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





Brival Song. 





BY ALVARO F GIBBENS,‘A. M. 





The tawny children of the sun, 
Beneath a giant oak arrayed, 
Invoked the genius of its shade, 
As dark-eyed maid gave prideless vow 
None but her chieftain’s will to know. 


A thousand moons ago, friend Bun, 


The crescent lamp of night on high 
Lit up the drapery of the sky, 
And through grand nature’s forest aisles 
Stars flashed, in waving lines, to prove 
Though heavy fell the curse on man 
There still is left the bliss of love, 
The laughing waters danced in glee, 
The braves their arrows shot in air, 
The spirit-priest was there to see, 
And chant his wild inspiring prayer. 
To Manitou, in simple creed, 
Believing joys would be decreed. 


To-night pale beauty crowds the hall, 

And lamp-beams flush the gay decked wall, 
While diamond light in every eye 

Equals the gems that glitter nigh, 

And Christian priest, with face as fair 

As snow upon the mountain air, 


Invokes a blessing from above 
Upon the wedded one you love. 


Think you that syn-browned chief of war 
Looked with less pride that nuptial hour 
Upon his dark-eyed bride than thou 

This eve admirest a fairer brow ? 


In Eden at the nuptial rite, 

No witness but angelic sight, 

The happy pair rejoiced in bliss 

To print the first seraphic kiss, 

And pure as fell each morn the dew 
They gave life’s pledge, * forever true.” 


Forever true, and may it be, 

The wish the poet writes for thee. 

May roseate skies above thee bend 
Through all thy life, my childhood friend, 
And when the shadows come to dim 
The notes of pleasure’s charming hymn, 
As come they must in some sad hour 
When least thy soul expects their power, 
May e’en the clouds pass soon away, 
And flush thy skies with brighter day, 
And lead thy heart to heaven from earth, 
Where love itself had first its birth. 








Il, 


ETH was an early riser, but 
woke unusually early the 
next day, and feeling fully 

————_—... refreshed by an un- 

broken night’s rest, 
determined to dress at once. Already 
the sun had been up for an hour, giving 
the charm of welcome to the new day, 
and blessing all it touched with health 
and beauty. With hasty preparation, 

Beth soon found her way into the garden, 

to enjoy there, the sweetness of the early 

morning. 

Later, when the family met at breakfast, 
the result of this early hour was seen, as 
fresh flowers were laid by each one’s place, 
while in her own hand she held a bunch 
of many colored morning-glorys. Aunt 
Jane was delighted with the pleasant 
surprise, and we all knew the tempting 
breakfast seemed heightened by the 
beautiful adornment. 

During the meal, our conversation 
naturally dwelt upon flowers; we girls 
deciding, when we had homes of our 
own, we would have a flower-bed some- 
where, even if it had to be in the house, 
in the shape of hanging baskets and 
window boxes. 

‘¢Aunt Jane, will you give us some 
ideas about hanging baskets!’’ said 
Nettie. 

‘« With pleasure, my dear.” 

‘*The pot should be clay or porous 
ware ; this may be placed inside of wire 
baskets, glazed, or any ornamental vessel 
you would like to use. If the pots are 
not porous, you will not have healthful 
plants, as then you would have no escape 
for the moisture ; the soil therefore would 
soon become impure, and the plants being 
diseased at the roots would die. When 
_ the pots or baskets have been selected, 
cover thoroughly the bottom with little 
pieces of charcoal; this acts as fertilizer, 
and -perfects drainage. If you mix alittle 
charcoal dust with the earth, you will 
find this also beneficial. The soil should 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


not be very rich, otherwise the plants run 
too much to stem, and therefore not as © 
graceful. % 
The center of the basket must have 
one or more erect plants, as fuchsia, 
begonia, or geranium ; but the majority of ~ 
space must be given to hanging vines,” 
The morning-glory is one of the most” 
thrifty for this purpose. When grown 
in-doors, the vine is more delicate than — 
when found in the open garden, and six” 








weeks from the time you have planted” 
the seed your basket will be luxuriant” 
with blossoms. The nasturtium also will 
repay you with bright flowers, while the © 
cranberry, strawberry, and ivy leafed” 
geraniums are handsome trailers. All 
vines should be planted close to the” 
edge-of the basket, the whole soil of 
which must be kept thoroughly wet, ~ 
which is best done by saturating in a” 
pail of water. 
As Aunt Jane now commenced a fresh ~ 
attack on her breakfast, Nettie thanked 
her for the information, adding: ‘‘You'll 
see what beautiful hanging baskets I will 
have to show you as result of this talk 
some day.’’ But Beth, who had culled 
the early flowers, could not put away the 
charm of the open garden, and talked of 
the glory of the tulip-bed, the narcissus, ~ 
hyacinths, and pansies, their brilliant ~ 
colors, scarlet, gold and crimson, and the ~ 
delicate blue and pink intermingled, until ~ 
Aunt Jane had to interrupt her rhapsody ~ 
with the words: ‘‘ Beth, as we all have an © 
engagement at noon to-day, you must 
hasten your breakfast for your second © 
lesson in housekeeping. & 
seemed to effect both teacher and 7 
pupils, for soon all could be found pre- 7 
pared for the mysteries of bread-mak- 
ing. 
pe to health than that which we are ~ 
to consider this morning.’ 


of the disagreeable traits of her cook, said: ~ 
‘¢T would not keep her another day, only = 
she is a good breadmaker. Dyspepsia | 
has made such terrific onslaught in our9 
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These words - 


‘¢ There is no article of food more 





Only last | 
week a lady of my acquaintance, speaking ~ 
















American homes, that more rigidly than 
“Fever must we study how to drive out this 
+ dreadful disease, and keep it from enter- 
ing where it has not already gained access. 
The cost of the flesh-forming material is 
very small in wheat flour. For example: 





7 When oysters are twenty-five cents a quart 
_@ the protein which they contain costs one 
ave dollar and sixty-eight cents a pound ; and 
ia, the protein in milk, at seven cents a quart, 
yof § fifty-three cents a pound ; in beef, from 
eal sixty-three cents to one dollar and six 
‘ost. § cents; but in wheat flour the protein costs 
wet but eleven cents a pound. 

ail How important then to have the best 
six flour, not too white, as this is the least 
ted - nutritious, owing to the rejection of the 
ant § most strength-giving portions of the grain. 


vill” Pastry flour is notably fine and white, and 
the § is more frequently used for rolls and fancy 


fed breads. But the perfect flour contains 
Aj) §° both starch and gluten, and this we must 
hes always strive to obtain. 


of Many failures in breadmaking are due 
' |. to poor yeast. The most popular, and 


“ perhaps the most reliable, is what is known 

_}} as Fleischmann’s Compressed, and it is 
a generally easily obtained. Baker’s Yeast 
~ is effected by the weather ; so using this, 
"ll care must be taken that it has not already 
“ill spoiled. As some people think com- 
alk pressed yeast is too powerful a ferment, 
led I will give you two receipts which, if on 


ha trial you prefer, you will not find difficult 
of to prepare : 





us, § Hop YEast.—Boil a teacupful of hops 
ant § ina bag, in two quarts of water, with 
the © @ four large peeled potatoes, until the lat- 


til ~§ ter are done. Mix one pint of sifted 


dy flour, three ounces of salt, and the same 
an  § Of brown sugar well together; mash with 
ust © ™ these the potatoes. Pour the boiling 


nd | hop water over all these ingredients. 
rds | When cool, add to this either a cupful of 


nd § yeast left from the last, or a cake of com- 
re- '§ pressed yeast, dissolved in a little warm 
ak- ‘water. 







ore = Potato YeEast.—Mash fine twelve 
are} boiled potatoes, with a teacupful of sifted 
ast § flour, and a teaspoonful of salt. Add to 
ing § this either a cupful of left over yeast, or 





acake of the compressed. The number 
of potatoes can be doubled or left the 
same. This yeast should be made fres 
évery week. 
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The test of good dough is that it 
should rise upwards, instead of spread- 


ing. But sometimes this latter effect is 
produced by its not having been made 
sufficiently stiff, therefore the necessity 
of thorough kneading. The pan in 
which bread is placed, and the baking, 
are important items. A good sized pan 
is twelve inches long by four wide and 
four deep. Bread placed in this size 
pan would require about an hour to 
bake. After leaving the oven, at once 
remove from the pans, and place ona 
clean towel, or napkin. If the crusts 
are desired to be soft, dampen thor- 
oughly another napkin, and closely 
cover the top of the loaves. When cold, 
put the bread into tightly closing tin 
boxes or stone jars. The boxes should 
not be too large. A great variety of 
these can be purchased at house-furnish- 
ing stores. Some boxes serve as pretty 
ornaments, when seen through a glass- 
doored china closet. 


BreaD.—For four loaves will be re- 
quired the following: Four quarts of 
sifted flour, more may be needed, which 
experience must test, a cake of com- 
pressed yeast, dissolved in a large cup of ' 
warm water; one tablespoonful of salt, 
one of sugar, and one of butter; one 
quart of warm water. After half of the 
flour is placed in the wooden kneading 
bowl, add the sugar, salt, and butter, and 
enough boiling water to mix all together. 
This being done, add a quart of warm 
water, and the yeast, slowly stirring in 
the remainder of the flour. Kneading 
all thoroughly, cover with a thick towel, 
and leave in a warm room until morning. 
In hot weather, bread had better be 
made and baked on the same day, as if 
allowed to stand too long it becomes 
sour. 

When sufficiently light to place in the 
pans, flour well the baking board and 
hands; but after the dough becomes 
smooth use as little flour as_ possible. 
Fold it over and over and knead thor- 
oughly for half an hour. Set the pans in 
a warm place and allow the loaves to rise 
about forty minutes before baking. 


GraHaM BrEAD.—One pint of butter- 
milk, two cups of Graham flour, and one 
cup of wheat flour, one-half cup of: mo- 
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lasses, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of Royal Baking Powder, dis- 
solved in the milk. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Boston Brown BreaD—One quart of 
Indian meal, and the same of rye meal 
(not flour). Three tablespoonfuls of mo- 
lasses, one tablespoonful of Royal Baking 
Powder. Add milk enough to make a 
moderately stiff batter; butter the steamer 
well and steam in water all day, keeping 
the water boiling. 

WonDER BREAD.—Two cups of boiled 
hot hominy, one tablespoonful of butter, 
three eggs, one pint of milk, one half 
pint of corn meal. Bake in hot oven 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

BREAKFAST RoLLs.—One pint of boiled 
milk, three pints of flour. Into this put 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a cake of compressed 
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yeast dissolved in a little water. Mix 
all thoroughly together and let it rise 
over night. 
as little flour as possible, cut into what 
ever form you please, and bake in a hot 
oven. 

The kitchen clock, now boldly striking 
eleven times, caused the trio to realize 
the necessity of returning to their dressing- 
rooms preparatory to meeting the noon 
engagement. So, warmly thanking Aunt, 
Jane for her much needed advice, Nettie 
and Beth proceeded as hastily as possible 
to dress for their outing. 

How pretty the girls looked as they 
were ready to start! Each arrayed ing 


dainty quaint costume entirely impossible 
to describe, and neither forgetting to 
wear the flowers so industrionsly’ gathered 
by Beth’s hands in the early sunshine. 





Over the Wav. 


BY CLARE, 


Across in that mansion yonder 
Half hidden by curtains of lace, 

I see through its polished windows, 
A child’s sweet little face. 

His form is clad in a texture 
Of soft and silken array, 

For fortune has showered its favors 
On my neighbor, over the way. 


And here in my little cottage 
When my day’s toil is done, 
I sit with my little darling 
And gaze on the setting sun. 
My babe is dressed in cotton, 
Its little feet are bare ; 
Yet its face is as sweet and handsome, 
As my neighbor’s boy, over there. 


My home is small and lowly, 
With its curtains of simple chintz, 
My baby’s wardrobe only 
Some pretty colored prints. 
Her babe has many changes 
Of raiment for every day, 
And beautiful, costly garments 
Clothe my neighbor’s boy, over the way. 


My neighbor’s lofty mansion 
With its statues of marble and brass, 
Its frescoed walls and ceilings 
Are admired by all who pass. 
And I, in my humble cottage, 
Murmured and thought alway, 
That Heaven sent all its brightness 
To the mansion, over the way. 


Ask me; how we judge each other. 
I thought her heartless and cold, 
So proud of her wealth and splendor, 
Of her satin’s shimmering fold, 
But I saw her to-day in the garden, 
Guiding his steps to and fro, 4 
Then I knew she was bearing the burden 
Of a mother’s bitter woe. 


And now in my little cottage 
Though I toil hard all the day, 
I would not exchange with my neighbor 
In the mansion over the way. 
And though no diamonds adorn me, 
To my fate I am resigned. 
My babe’s eyes catch the sunshine, 
But my neighbor’s boy—is blind. 


Alas! how often we murmur 
And fill with regret the day, 
Thinking other’s have all the sunshine 
While our clouds are always grey. 
We may not see their sorrow 
Nor their trials, day by day, 
Yet each heart bears some burden, 
Like my neighbor, over the way. 





In the morning roll out with — 
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Senor de las Wegas. 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


Linc § REGARDS 
tastes and 


hobbies peo- 

yal : Vf ple are rare- 

‘a ly, I believe, 

-~ harmoniously ma- 

» ted; indeed, in 

\ the very nature of 

) things, masculine 

‘ and feminine pur- 

suits are so varied 

and dissimilarthat 

a wife seldom 

mounts the pillion 

of the capricious 

beast that her hus- 

ie band has chosen 

to bear his fancy. However, the excep- 

tion was demonstrated in the case of 

James and myself, as we together rode, at 

an absurdly furious pace, the same whim- 

sical steed—being absorbed and enthusi- 
astic collectors of precious stones. 

It was an expensive caprice, but one 
in which we were so warmly, nay, ardent- 
ly, interested that we spent upon it the 
greater part of our very considerable in- 
come. So that after the lapse of some 
fifteen years we had succeeded in forming 
acabinet of which we were justly proud. 
As its proprietary guardjans we plumed 
ourselves upon its wide celebrity and un- 
doubted value, and listened to the enco- 
miums bestowed upon its rare worth and 
beauty with the same pride with which 
we should have hearkened to praises of 
our children had any been vouchsafed 
us. As this was not the case there was no 
let or hindrance to our lavishing upon our 
“fad,” our time, attention and money. 

_ Athome we kept our treasure in an 
iron safe in a small, dainty room devoted 
entirely to its use, and exquisitely embel- 
lished with due regard to its fitness as a 
shrine for such precious and beautiful 
possessions. ‘The collection was guarded 
at night by my husband’s valet, Ambrcse, 
a devoted and trustworthy mulatto, who, 
fifty years before, had been born upon my 
father-in-law’s estate in Georgia. On our 


frequent travels Ambrose was also its cus- 
todian. 

One day we were entertaining at din- 
ner a stranger, a Spaniard, who had been 
recommended to our hospitality by letters 
from friends abroad, and whose fascinat- 
ing personality and extensive peregrina- 
tions rendered him an exceedingly agree- 
able guest. He was a magnificently 
handsome man of a distinctly Southern 
type, wonderfully talented and accomp-' 
lished; with a courtly, elegant manner, 
whose perfect polish had yet nothing of 
the finical fussiness of a petit maitre. 

When I had regretted politely the in- 
disposition which had prevented Mme. de 
las Vegas from accompanying him to our 
house, his dark eyes glowed with a sud- 
den, passionate fire, and his soft, musical 
speech was charged with an intense, sup- 
pressed tenderness as he replied, sadly: 

‘¢My wife’s health is so delicate, ma- 
dame! Could I but see it established, no 
sacrifice on my part should I consider too 
great.”’ 

‘“«Do not despair, Sefior,’’ I said, cheer- 
fully. ‘*Nowadays such wonderful cures 
are wrought. If madame’s malady is at 
all mental, why not persuade her to submit 
to one of the new systems which are said, 


and by seemingly reliable authorities, to 


effect such miracles?”’ 

I was startled for a moment by the 
strangely suspicious look that gleamed 
upon me from our guest’s eyes; but, being 
entirely innocent of its cause, I met it so 
unflinchingly that in an instant he burst 
into a soft, melodious laugh, as at himself. 

‘¢And pray why should you attribute 
my wife’s indisposition to other than phys- 
ical causes, madame?’”’ 

‘¢ For no reason, Sefior, save that meta- 
physicians tell us nowadays that the mind 
is the seat of all disorder,’’ I returned, 
carelessly; and then rose and preceded 
the two gentlemen to the cabinet, where, 
in the midst of his treasures, my husband 
generally smoked his post-prandial cigar. 
Sefior de las Vegas had heard of our gems, 
and expressed a courteous wish to see 
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them; but, so quick was 1 to distinguish 
the tone of a genuine enthusiast, I readily 
detected in the polite request an indiffer- 
ence bordering on distaste. However, 
my husband was not so acute an observer, 
and, possessing all the delight of a vir- 
- tuoso in handling and displaying his trea- 
sures, was soon in the full enjoyment of 
his pleasure, while Sefior de las Vegas lis- 
tened and admired with assumed appre- 
ciation. 

‘Your collection must be extremely 
valuable, sir,” he remarked, after a nearly 
exhaustive survey had been accomplished. 

‘<T believe that what I have shown you 
would bring to-day, if properly. sold, a 
million and a half. Not that I have ex- 
pended anything like that amount, for 
many of my stones were gems in the 
rough which I have cut and polished my- 
self, having learned the lapidary’s art for 
the purpose. But now I wish to show you 
a stone whose purchase was perhaps an 
act of extravagance, though so perfect is 
it, so utterly flawless, that I believe the 
amount I paid for it might be realized at 
any moment; still jewels are, at the best, 
dead capital and so unprofitable.’’ 

Aware of the magnificent.stone that 
was about to be revealed, and desiring to 
impress our guest with its wonderful beau- 
ty, I lighted every jet in the room, that it 
might be exhibited under the most favor- 
able conditions; and then, while my hus- 
band touched a hidden spring and drew 
it forth from a secret drawer, I fastened 
my eyes intently upon Sefior de las Vegas’ 
face, that I might enjoy to the full his 
surprise and admiration. 

As my husband unwrapped the precious 
stone from its numerous papers with the 
tender touch and loving care with which 
a mother lifts the swaddling clothes from 
a new-born infant, and the brilliant gas- 
light fell full upon the glowing, fiery 
ruby, which lay like a huge drop of blood 
upon his hand, a singular and terrible 
change came over the face I was watch- 
ing so closely. It grew ghastly white; a 
frightful, horrible hue in an olive com- 
plexion, while his lips trembled visibly 
even beneath the shading of his heavy 
mustache. Meanwhile my husband, with 
his attention entirely concentrated upon 
the ruby, went on discoursing of its his- 
tory. 
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‘There, Sefior, there isa gem. Is if 
not superb? Magnificent? Look at i 
depth, its fire! Is it not incomparable” 
exquisite? My agent in Paris bought it” 
for me of a man who was badly pr e 
for money for $25,000. It’s worth thrice 
that sum, and I fear there must have been 
some rascality connected with its sale, 
However, that is not my concern; it ig 
mine now, and I know well how to prize 
it. What is it, my dear?” 

Having succeeded at last in omy 
his voluble utterance, I called his atten- 
tion to our guest’s condition by saying? 

‘*¢T think Sefior de las Vegas is suffers 
ing, James.”’ 

His notice thus attracted, my husbanll 
uttered an exclamation as his eyes fell 
upon the man’s face. 

‘Ten thousand pardons, Sefior,” te 
cried. ‘*What can I do for you? Ay 
glass of wine? Is the room too warm? 
Here, Jenny, order some sherry, while T 
throw open the window.”’ 

But the Spaniard would permit neithell 
the one nor the other. By a supreme” 
effort he mastered his violent attack, and 
was profuse in his apologies for having 
alarmed us. 

a: am an unfortunate victim of mala: 
ria,’’ he explained, ‘‘and I fear the east= 
erly winds of the New England climate” 
are disastrous to me. I trust that I) shall” 
not be obliged to flee from their inhos 
pitable rigor.” { 

Begging us to concern ourselves 10” 
further with his passing indisposition, he 
then turned his attention to the ruby,” 
which he praised and admired sufficiently 
to content even our exacting expecta’) 
tions. Soon afterwards he took his leave, 7 
pleading his wife’s loneliness as his” ; 
excuse. 

So curious was I to see Sefiora de lasy 
Vegas, the woman who was evidently the 
object of so fascinating a man’s passionate 
fondness, that I resolved to waive strict” 
etiquette, and making a stranger’s illness” & 
in a foreign city a plea, call again upon” : 
the invalid, who had been out upon the 7 
occasion of my first visit. Accordingly, 
armed with a dainty bouquet of rareéy 
flowers, I presented myself at the hotel; 
at which the Spaniards were stopping 
and desired to see Madame de las Veg 
After a short interval I was shown up. Lo 
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her private parlor, which, upon entering, 
I found darkened to an obscurity that 
almost prevented my distinguishing its 
oceupant, until, in obedience to an order, 
issued in a rich, contralto voice, the ser- 
vant lighted the candles in a couple of 
sconces on the wall; then, as the soft, 
gentle radiance redeemed the room from 
the realm of shadows, I moved forward 
to clasp the extended hand of the most 
beautiful woman I had ever beheld. She 
had evidently risen from a reclining pos- 
ture at my entrance, and now stood with 
one hand holding back the clinging folds 
of a charmingly becoming négligé of 
gold-hued silk, overlaid with a filmy 
covering of rich Spanish lace, whose 
sombre textfre, gathered fully about the 
long slender neck, harmonized wonder- 
fully with the warm tints of a skin which 
could only have attained its ripe perfec- 
tion under a tropical sun. A mass of 
dark, lustrous hair was gathered, in sim- 
plest fashion, back from a broad, low 
brow, beneath which eyes of a sombre, 
perplexing beauty gleamed upon me, as 


if to penetrate my character at a single 


glance. ‘There was a subtle, inexplicable 
influence in their unfathomable depths 
that affected me with a vague sensation— 
half pity, half antipathy—that urged me 
to greet her warmly, while at the same 
time it prompted me to hold myself in 
reserve. 

But notwithstanding the contradictory 
nature of the sentiment with which she 
inspired me, one glance sufficed to sat- 
isfy my curiosity. A single look at that 
strangely fascinating personality revealed 
to me an adequate reason for the pas: 
sionate tenderness that the mention of her 


name had evoked in her husband. Though - 


restrained, her manner was exceedingly 
gracious, as she welcomed me and received 
the flowers that were the excuse for my 
visit. She spoke with an accent that but 
enhanced her attractiveness. 

‘It is one of the rare luxuries of ex- 
istence,’”? she said, as, after a word of 
apology, she sank again into her nest of 
pillows, ‘‘the pleasure of finding con- 
genial friends in the person of strangers. 
It was a real regret to me, madame, that 
Iwas deprived of making your acquaint- 
ance the other evening.”’ 

‘“‘T assure you, Sefiora, the regret was 
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mutual. I trust Sefior de las Vegas has. 
quite recovered from his indisposition !’’ 

She looked surprised. 

‘¢ Indisposition ?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Par- 
don me, Madame, I was aware of none.’’ 

Thinking that I had perhaps committed 
an indiscretion in alluding to a topic that 
her husband desired to conceal from her 
anxiety, I strove to change the subject, 
but unsuccessfully. 

‘< You will excuse my insistence, Ma- 
dame,”’ she said gently, but with a deter- 
mination that I divined was one of her 
strongest attributes, ‘‘ but I must know 
more of the indisposition to which you 
allude. My husband’s over-solicitous care 
of me conceals many things which I should 
know. Pray, dear lady, consider the case 
your own; would it not worry you be- 
yond measure to feel that you were blind- 
ed to the fact of your husband's suffer- 
ings?” 

There was such an intensity of appre- 
hension in her tone, that I hastened to re- 


. lieve it. 


‘Nay, you need not alarm yourself, 
Madame. Sefior de las Vegas himself made 
light of the attack, explaining it as the 
result of his familiar enemy, malaria.” 

The Sefiora knit her brow in evident 
bewilderment. 

‘¢ Malaria!’’ sheexclaimed. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible!.-He has never suffered from it. 
Pray, dear lady, relate to me the circum- 
stances concerning it.’’ 

I felt for her anxiety and thought how 
perfect must be the bond that united this 
superbly handsome pair. 

‘¢ Dear Sefiora,’’ I said, with a little 
reassuring smile, ‘‘ indeed I regret sin- 
cerly having aroused your alarm, espec- 
ially as I believe it is groundless; and 
there are no circumstances worthy of rep- 
etition, save that, as my husband and I, 
who are fanatics on the subject of rare 
gems, were showing Sefior de las Vegas 
our latest acquisition, I noticed that the 
heat of the room, or sOme equally trifling 
cause, had produced in our guest a sud- 
den faintness. As soon as I could attract 
my husband’s attention from the ruby—”’ 
I stopped abruptly, interrupted by an in- 
voluntary, spasmhodic sort of cry from 
my beautiful listener. With the subject 
of my discourse quite banished from my 
mind by the death-like whiteness that had 
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blanched the perfect face, I started forward, 
seized a flash of eau de cologne, and, wetting 
my handkerchief with its stimulating 
fragrance, bathed for some moments the 
beautiful brow, until, just as the glorious 
eyes unclosed to consciousness, the door 
opened and admitted Sefior de las Vegas. 

Scarcely noticing me, he uttered a cry 
of alarm and hastily advancing, threw 
himself on his knees before his wife and 
seized her hands in his own. 

‘¢ Dolores!’’ he cried, in deep tones, 
harsh with suppressed anguish. ‘‘ My dear 
one! What is it? What ails thee, my 
heart?’”’ 

He spoke of course in Spanish, with 
‘which language he knew I was quite fa- 
miliar; but she evidently did not share 
his knowledge, for, glancing significantly 
at me, she said rapidly, in the same 
tongue; 

‘El Sefiora! Be careful, José! The 
ruby! Why, why, José, did you not tell 
me ?’’: 

Notwithstanding her warning, Sefior de 
las Vegas paid me no more attention than 
though I had been a block of marble. 
Every chord of his passionate soul evi- 
dently vibrated with the desire to admin- 
ister comfort to the woman he loved. 
Perplexed and curious as I was as to the 
connection between these new acquain- 
tances and our precious treasure,-.I yet 
could not permit myself to take advantage 
of their ignorance and agitation to gleam 


enlightenment ; therefore, just as the Sefior _ 


was about to reply to his wife, I advanced 
and said in Spanish, with as much uncon- 
cern as the occasion had left at my dis- 
posal. 

‘«T regret deeply, Sefior, having alarmed 
your wife by inadvertently alluding to 
your indisposition the other evening. I 
trust you will pardon the indiscretion, 
and I hope sincerely that my thoughtless- 
ness will not aggravate the Sefiora’s 
malady.’ 

My words gave him time to collect him- 
self, and as I finished he took my prof- 
fered hand, bowed low, thanked me for 
my kindness and murmured a promise to 
call very soon and explain matters. With 
a cordial farewell—for, notwithstanding 
the oddly-suspicious circumstances and the 
contradictory influence of those deep, 
magnificent eyes, I felt vaguely impressed 
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telegated my former interest to temporary 
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by the air of sombre melancholy, that” 
clothed the beautiful women even more~ 
closely than her rich and costly garb—]_ 
left the hotel and returned to my huss” 
band, to pour into his ear my strange sus-_ 
picions concerning our late guest and, hig 
perplexingly interesting wife. 

Doubtless the masculine mind lacks the 
mental muscularity requisite to perform- 
ing the physical feat of jumping at con- 
clusions; for whereas, during the short 
space that intervened before the carriage 
had accomplished the distance between 
the hotel and our dwelling, I had digested 
the meagre food that nourished my facul- 
ties to the leap, and even performed the | 
exercise satisfactorily to my own intelli-” 
gence, my husband sneered at my intel- 
lectual agility and refused to give evi+ 
dence to the integrity of its attainment; 
pooh-poohing the result as the chimera of 
woman’s facile brain,ridiculing my theory 
of a guilty affinity between the foreigners” 
and our ruby as utter absurdity, and ad-* 
vising me to wait for Sefior de las Vegas’ 
promised explanation before giving fur- 
ther play to my fancy. Even he, how." 
ever, became moved to conjecture when, ~ 
the next day, we received the cards of 
Sefior and Sejfiora de las Vegas, bearing, 
besides their titles, a small and signifi- 
cant P. P. C. in the lower left-hand 
corner. 

For a week, I confess, I made my hus- 
band’s life miserable by constant repetition © 
of that most odious of all simple phrases, — 
‘*IT told you so,” and by continually” 
dwelling upon the subject of the Span-~ 
iards, their mysterious agitation and sud- 
den disappearance; then, the purchase of 
a new stone absorbed my attention and 


oblivion, in which it remained quiescent” 
until circumstances re awakened it, and” 
fed its eager appetite with strange and” 
painful nourishment. 
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It so happened that about six months” 
after the disappearance of the Spaniards, ~ 
my husband and I, having gone abroad © 
for a short holiday, were traveling through | 
Italy, when at Rome we fell in with | 
the Temples, the people who had seni 
them to us. They were charmingly agree- > 
able people, and we renewed their ac @ 
quaintance with real pleasure, which was} 7 
I believe, reciprocal. . = 
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After a mutual expression of delight 
and a cordial interchange of civilities, the 
conversation naturally fell upon our com- 
mon acquaintances, especially those whom 
the Temples had recommended to our 
notice. It was Mr. Temple who first 
alluded to them. 

‘Oh, by-the-by! how did you like 
the de las Vegas? ”’ 

Not knowing the exact degree of inti- 
macy that existed between the two fami- 
lies, and with my former suspicions up- 
rearing their ugly heads, I was, for a 
moment, somewhat confused, and replied 
evasively : 

‘«Sefiora de las Vegas is, I think, the 
most beautiful woman I ever knew.”’ 

‘‘Yes; isshe not? So brilliant, such 
animation and superb health! I used to 
tell her she should pose for Hygeia.”’ 

“Indeed!” I returned. ‘*You sur- 
prise me. She was anything but robust 
when she was in America. She was too 
ill to go out, and when I called upon her 
she appeared extremely fragile and deli- 
cate.” 

‘‘Dear, dear!’’ said the Sefiora’s 
admirer with real concern, ‘‘ you pain me 
greatly ; but I had not seen her, prior to 
her departure for America, for six months. 
We left them in the south of France, 
whither they had gone for her husbarid’s 
health. Possibly she contracted there that 
least discriminating and most enervating 
of all diseases, malaria. What a pity!” 

**Possibly; Sefior de las Vegas in- 
formed me that he was its victim.” 

‘Really? Then, in seeking a remedy 
for one disease he became the victim of 
one more dreadful still. He went to 
Mentone for some nervous trouble, I 
think. But what did you two enthusiasts 
think of his wonderful ruby? 
really the motif of my. introduction, 
though of course I did not tell him so.”’ 

Here was a new thread in the labyrinth 
of conjecture. 

‘His ruby!” I exclaimed. 
not aware that he possessed one.’’ 

‘*You astonish me! Surely such con- 
Noisseurs as you and your husband could 
not have failed to notice so superb a stone. 
It was set in a ring which he wore on the 
little finger of his left hand.”’ 

Here my husband joined us, and I 
said, with a significant emphasis, intelli- 


“*T was 
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That was . 
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gible alone to him who had shared the 
knowledge of my suspicions. 

‘¢ James, Mr. Temple thinks it strange 
that we failed to observe a splendid rudy 
that Sefior de las Vegas wore in a ring.”’ 

My husband looked perplexed for a 
moment, then his face lighted up and he 
exclaimed : 

‘* He certainly wcre no such ring when 
we saw him. That accounts for it all, 
Jenny! He must have lost the stone, 
which may have possessed some vital im- 
portance in his eyes. These foreigners 
are, many of them, so imbued with super- 
stition that it influences their very lives. 
That is it, depend upon it. Come, Tem- 
ple, and you too, Madam’’—turning to 
Mrs. Temple—‘‘ speaking of rubies, you 
must see ours. It is the gem of our col- 
lection—the apple of our eye.”’ 

Postponing, for a Caudle-discussion, a 
further debate upon the subject, I pre- 
ceded our friends to our private parlor, 
rang the bell, and ordered Ambrose to 
produce his charge. This he accordingly 
did; and as my husband held forth the 
fiery-hearted stone for his guests’ inspec- 
tion they uttered a simultaneous cry, and 
stood gazing in wide-eyed amazement at 
each other. 

‘What does it mean, Harry?’’ cried 
Mrs. Temple, a vivacious, chattering 
little woman. ‘Surely two stones of 
such value and remarkable size could not 
so exactly resemble each other. Why! 
It is the precise fac simile of that in 
Sefior de las Vegas’ ring !”’ 

‘‘So it is, my dear;”’ replied Mr. 
Temple, having recovered from his sur- 
prise, ‘‘but what of it? There may be 
a dozen stones like it in the world.” 

‘¢Pardon me, no,”’ said my. husband ; 
‘tit is scarcely possible; nay more, it is 
quite improbable that there is even another 
exactly like this of mine. You are de- 
ceived, undoubtedly, by a close resem- 
blance of which near comparison would 
demonstrate the fallacy.” 

«TI think not,’’ returned Mrs. Temple. 
‘¢My husband will tell you that I pride 
myself upon my accuracy of memory. I 
am certain that that is the same ruby I 
saw Sefior de las Vegas wear; and if you 
have a magnifying-glass I can prove it.”’ 

A powerful lens was one of our proper- 
ties, but before it was brought to bear 
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upon the object of our discussion, Mrs. 
Temple described to us what its applica- 
tion would reveal. She asserted that 
Sefior de las Vegas had once exhibited 
the stone to her under the glass, and had 
called her attention to a perfect V caused 
by refraction, which he declared never- 
varying in its uniformity, and which his 
superstition claimed as an amulet, exercis- 
ing, while in his possession, certain talis- 
manic influences upon his welfare. Some- 
what skeptical, for he could not believe 
that his frequent and critical inspection 
of his purchase should not have revealed 
this singular peculiarity, my husband 
held the glass over the ruby, studied it a 
moment in silence, and then turned to 
Mrs. Temple. 

‘*Madam, you are right; the V is cer- 
tainly there. Look, my dear.’”’ He 
handed the glass to me and, as I looked 
steadily into the flaming, glowing heart 
of the stone, I discovered a luminous 
letter, formed of two converging rays that 
certainly fashioned a very perfect V. 

‘*What do you suppose ever induced 
the old man to part with his ring?” 


queried Mrs. Temple. 


‘¢O/d man!” I cried, in surprise. 
«* My dear Mrs. Temple, what an ill-fitting 
sobriquet. How could so magnificent a 
specimen of maturity ever have deserved 
so absurd a title?”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple laughed heart- 
ily. 
‘¢Oh, madam,”’ said the former. ‘You 
are wicked to thus ridicule the old fellow’s 
weakness! Even if he is an imperfectly 
preserved antique, you, with your passion 
for curios, should hold sacred his rare 
and unique anatomy.’’ 

‘«Come, come,’’ broke in Mrs. Temple, 
merrily. ‘‘I refuse to stand by and hear 
the dear old man abused. He was devoted 
to me, and I really think, had I beena 
widow, and the beautiful Sefiora hors 
du combat, something serious might have 
resulted from his attentions. As it was, 
a woman, stout in the convictions of her 
own charms would have been required to 
pit herself against so beautiful a creature 
as the Sefiora. Is it not strange that she 
should have married so old a man?”’ 

The earnest tone in which the conclud- 
ing sentences were uttered convinced 
me that we were all at cross-purposes, 
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although I could not determine how it” 
could be possible. Then I remembered 
my former suspicions regarding the ruby | 
and the Spaniard’s connection with ity 
the fact that de las Vegas wore no ring 

in our presence; the absolute certainty of 
the Temple’s recognition of our stone; 
and the peculiar circumstances that had 

led us to believe it the object of a forced 

sale, and resolved to relate to our friends 

the episodes that had marked our ae 

quaintance with the de la Vegas, being” 
careful to describe, as nearly as I could,” 
the persons of both. 

During the recital frequent ejaculations — 
from my auditors accented their astonish. 
ment and perplexity, but I would permit 
no interruption. As I paused, at the con- 
clusion of my tale, they both broke forth 
into exclamations of wonder and amaze 
ment. 

‘‘Indeed, Vernon,”’ said Mr. Temple, 
adressing my husband, ‘‘this is most sin-” 
gular! It certainly looks very suspicious, 
Were it not that Mrs. Vernon’s descrip 
tion of the Sefiora tallies so exactly with 
the woman whom we knew, I should be 
inclined to think them both impostors— 
that the man is such is undoubted.” 

We argued and discussed the case inall 
its bearings, both then and during the 
remainder of our stay ; but to no purpose. 
No amount of conjecture can ever have 
the weight of proof. All we succeeded 
in learning from the Temples concerning” 
the Spaniards was that they had met im 
Paris, Sefior de las Vegas, a decrepit old” 
gentleman, and his beautiful young wife, ~ 
whose tropical, luxurious loveliness was” 
the subject of much comment in the gay 
Capital ; that staying in the same hotel, ~ 
they had become rather intimate, so that, ~ 
when de las Vegas had left for the South = 
of France, they easily persuaded the 
Temples to accompany them. Sefior de 
las Vegas was suffering from intense nef-~ 
vousness, that, at times, made him ex- | 
tremely irritable and difficult of manage- 7 
ment ; but that the Sefiora’s patience and ¥ 
care were unremitting. Sefior de las Vegas & 
had announced his intention of visiting ¥ 
America as soon as his health would @ 
allow, and it was in view of this declared § 
purpose that Mr. Temple had furnished | 
him with the letter to us. The Temples® 
had remained but a short time a 
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Mentone and had never since met the 
Spaniards. 

That was the sum and substance of the 
information we gleaned from them, and 
our parting injunction as we turned our 
faces homeward, leaving them to wonder 
for an indefinite time upon foreign soil, 
was : 

“If you see or hear aught of the de 
las Vegas, do not fail to send us word.’’ 
They promised to do so and thus we left 
them. 

Many months rolled by, and we heard 
absolutely nothing about the persons who 
had so interested us. Indeed, the subject 
absorbed in newer and more satisfactory 
matters, had well-nigh faded from my 
mind, when, one day, Ambrose brought 
in to me acard on which was inscribed 
Senor de las Vegas, and, with a host of 
half-forgotten recollections thronging my 
brain, I entered the parlor, and beheld 
again the handsome Spaniard, though so 
changed from his former superb physique 
that I was shocked. His frame had lost 
the roundness of health and looked almost 
old and feeble, while, surrounded by the 
sombre shadows of deepest mourning, his 
face, thin, pale and haggard, gleamed 
forth, the very type and semblance of 
suffering. 

All my ugly suspicions were merged in 
sincerest pity for the terrible agony which 
had wrought such a change and, going 
forward, I pressed him cordially by the 
hand, greeting him warmly, but in the 
hushed tone one instinctively uses in the 
presence of affliction. After a few forced 
commonplaces he took the reins of con- 
versation wholly into his own hands by 
saying : 

‘“‘Dear Madam, I have come here to- 
day to clear away a shadow which I have 
sometimes feared might cloud your mem- 
ory of my—’’ he paused a moment; then 
went on rapidly, ‘‘of Sefiora de las Vegas 
and myself. She is—has—alas, madam! 
look at me and you will understand what 
I cannot clothe in words even now, after 
months have given me time to accustom 
myself to the bitter fact that she is no 
more. Let me tell you rapidly the causes 
which led to the singular agitation which 
we both showed in connection with the 
gem you and Mr. Vernon prizeso highly. 
It is necessary to say, first, that Madam 
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de las Vegas had been twice married, and 
that she, her first husband and I, were all 
first cousins and bore the same name. I 
was an orphan left to the care of Dolores’ 
mother, and my cousin and I were nearly 
of an age. We had been brought up to- 
gether in such love and intimacy that our 
hearts beat as one, and no joy was such 
to the one that the other did not share. 
Fernando, our cousin, was a rich man, 
while I, José, had only sufficient patri- 
mony to educate me and provide for my 
simplest wants. At last a time of parting 
came for Dolores and me, for I was to 
complete my education at college. No 
need to linger over that dreadful time, or 
the more horrible event of my returning 
some months later to find Dolores the 
affianced bride of one whom we had both 
regarded as an old man. In vain I 
sought to prevent such an unnatural 
alliance as that of a beautiful child of 
seventeen and aman of fifty. In Spain 
young girls are taught to obey the wishes. 
of their parents in such matters, and so, 
on the eve of the nuptials, I left home 
and enlisted in the army, hoping, longing 
for death as the greatest good which 
could be bestowed upon me. Madam,,. 
people sneer at the inconstancy of men, 
but I offer myself as a proof that it is not 
universal, for never, during the fifteen 
years of her married life, did my heart 
forget or swerve from Dolores. Though 
ever absent, I kept myself informed of 
her welfare, and the selfish bitterness of 
my soul was enhanced by the knowledge 
that she had ceased to struggle as I did, 
against an inevitable destiny, and had 
accepted her lot, if not with happiness, 
at least with content and wifely submis- 
sion. At last I learned that from a fruit: 
less quest for health Fernando and his 
wie had returned to Spain, and almost 
immediately after came tidings of his 
death. I hastened to Granada and 
sought Dolores, trying to cloak my 
exultation beneath an aspect of decent 
commiseration, trembling, but never 
doubting the loyalty of that faithful 
heart; nor was I disappointed ; for fitteen 
years we had not met; but one glance, 
one touch of hands was sufficient to sweep 
away the cobweb of time. Ah, madam! 
these are moments of bliss which outweigh 
years of suffering. Dolores’ mother had 
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died some years before, and she and I, 
being both alone in the world, consulted 
no one in hastening the preparations for 
our marriage, and but one fact troubled 
us—this was the terms of Fernando’s will, 
which declared that, should Dolores re- 
marry, her jointure should be forfeited. 
I had, sometime since, sold out of the 
army, and now held a small position 
under government which, sufficient for 
my modest requirements, would scarcely 
meet the needs of a woman accustomed 
to every luxury. However, we were 
married, with only this cloud to shadow 
our happiness; but alas! it was not long 
in developing. Isaw and fretted at the 
sacrifices Dolores had to make, and con- 
stantly blamed myself for having permit- 
ted her to relinquish the comforts to 
which she had become wonted. But she, 
my darling, never for one moment let me 
read regret or discontent on her beautiful 
face. At last a position of consequence 
was offered me, for the attainment of 
which a capital of fifty thousand dollars 
was necessary. I could raise but half 
the amount, and was on the verge of 
declining it when one evening my wife 
came to me and laid in my hand a check 
for $20,000. ‘There was pain and appre- 
hension on her brow as well as pleasure, 
when, in response to my interrogation, 
she replied : 

‘«T have sold it, my José.” 

‘*Sold it!’’ I exclaimed in bewilder- 
ment. ‘Sold what?” 

‘¢ The ring,’”’ she replied, with down- 
cast lids; and a cold thrill shot through 
our hearts—for we are a superstitious 
people. Madam, we Spanish, and the 
ring, which my wife had received from 
Fernando on his death-bed, had been 
coupled with a charge from him regard- 
ing its sacredness as an amulet, and there 
is no de las Vegas but knows its history, 
from its capture from the Moors by Man- 
uel de las Vegas till now. Still the thing 
was done, and all that remained for me 
was to comfort Dolores and avail myself 
of my opportunity; but, dear madam, 
from that day began oursadness. A ner- 
vous apprehension, born of her act of 
daring wore upon Dolores and infected 
me, which, while it in no wise affected 
our mutual love and joy in each other, 
rendered her morbidly unhappy and me 
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anxious and solicitous. Perhaps the long | 
strain of her perfunctory obedience to 
Fernando had worn upon her nerves more 
than I imagined. At all events, we had 7 
scarcely been’ married six months when 7 
her physicians plainly told me that, with- © 
out immediate change of scene, they | 
would not answer for my wife’s reason, 7) 
It was then we came to this country, 7 
where, hoping to divert Dolores’ mind © 
by new acquaintances, I presented to you © 
the letter which she had received from © 
the Temples. You know the rest, Ma- 7 
dame ; how the sight of the ruby discon- 
certed me and how your perfectly natural 
betrayal of its possession affected my wife 
so that, in her terribly sensitive condition, ~ 
she could not bear to remain in the same — 
city with it, and how, in consequence, ~ 
we left for your great western country. ~ 
It undoubtedly seems a folly to you that ~ 
a woman could so easily succumb to the © 
inexplicable influence of a mere supersti- ~ 
tion, but—it is a folly for which she has 
paid with her life.’’ i 
Sefior de las Vegas stopped abruptly, 
and I saw that his sad story was ended. © 
I felt a weight of sympathy in my heart, © 
but how could I utter the commonplaces 7 
of condolence to him! I stretched forth ~ 
my hand and laid it in his, saying simply: 
«« M. de las Vegas, indeed, indeed, I feel ~ 
for you.”’ ; 
He grasped my hand hard for an instant 7 
and then rose. 4 
‘* Madame, I thank you.’’ 
quietly. 


he returned 7 i 
‘‘Before I left your land I 
wished to dissipate any mystery which ¥ 


you might associate with her. 
have accomplished my purpose.” I- 


bowed, but there must have been a trace 9% j 


of perplexity still on my face, for he asked @ 
quickly, ‘‘ Is there any point I have failed 
to make cleartoyou?’’ Ihesitated. “I 
beg of you to speak,’’ he said, anxiously. 
‘¢My journey here from the west has | 
been for this sole purpose, and I desire to ¥ 
accomplish it fully.”’ . 
‘* Well, then,’’ I said, frankly. ‘* Pare 
don me, but it seems strange to me that | 
you should have presented yourself to us 9 
bearing false credentials.’’ : 
Sefior de las Vegas looked a little con- 7 
fused and then smiled sadly. 4 
‘‘It was not quite sincere, truly,’’ he’ 
said, ‘* but the deception was a harm-) 
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less one and born of two motives. One 
being my desire to afford my wife the 
opportunity of meeting fresh acquaint- 
ances and the other a perhaps foolish 
reluctance to refer to a period when she 
was the wife of another. Will you accept 
my apologies, madame, and pardon my 
indiscretion as the vagary of an idolatrous 
heart ?”’ 

His tone was so sad and his handsome 
Southern features so touched with the 
divine melancholy of a broken heart that 
I would have cordially pardoned much 
greater sins thanthis. A sudden rush of 
tears filled my eyes as I thought of his 
lonely, desolate condition; but, before I 
could command my voice, he had raised 
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my hand to his lips, murmured, ‘‘ May 
the saints guard you!’’ and vanished 
from the room. 

I have never seen him again, but a let- 
ter recently received from Mrs. Temple, 
to whom I wrote the story, says: 

‘¢ Another chance meeting enables me 


to add a sequel to the de las Vegas. 


romance. Harry and I met at Pau, the 
other day, the heir of that old wretch 
Fernando, who was cutting a tremendous 
dash with the price of lovely Dolores’ 
life. We questioned him as to José and 
learned that he has ebtered one of the 
strictest orders of the Jesuit fraternity. 
So, dear Mrs. Vernon, ends one of the 
saddest little romances yet unprinted.” 





A Rival of the Canary. 





BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 







OW much it looks as if the 
famous canary would take a 
back seat as the lead- 
ing cage bird. There 
is a big boom on 
hand for a new little dandy, who comes 
with a violet hood and neck, has a 
red circle around his eyes, and sports a 
yellowish-green on his back. Oh, he isa 
dude! Think of him with a throat, 
chest, and under part of the body of a 


_ bright red, and wings of an emerald 


green. He isa ‘painted bunting.’’ It 


‘is the Nonpareil of which I write, and 


you should see him. He is as pretty as a 
picture. His song is low, and soft, and 
very agreeable, and he is the peer of our 
American Finches. In stature he is 
somewhat smaller than the Canary, but 
Tequires precisely the same treatment and 
food. He is, just what his name would 
imply, ‘‘ without an equal.”’ 
_ The Nonpareil is purely American. He 
sa Southerner, but comes to our homes 
In the North to sing lullabys in the kitch- 
én, the dining-room and the parlor. 

Of the general treatment and habits, 


there is little left to be said. Feed pure 
Canary seed, with a little millet, but no 





hemp He will catch flies, and will take 
them from your hand. Mary Helen 
Boody, of Laconia, New Hampshire, 
talking of her bird, says: ‘‘He is a de- 
lightfully social bird, aad very inquisitive, 
hopping about on my writing-desk, exam- 
ining everything he sees. When tired, 
after his rapid flights across the room, he 
will perch before a mirror and warble 
away to his image reflected in the glass.” 

Like the Canaries, the Nonpareils are 
fond of bathing. For ten months in the 
year they will be in constant song, ceas- 
ing only during the moulting season, 
which generally takes two months. They 
do not obtain their full plumage until in 
their second year, their first year’s coat 
being a plain green. 

The Nonpareil breeds very readily in 
confinement, and makes an excellent and 
odd cross with the Canary. By using a 
male Canary and a female Nonpareil, most 
happy results are obtained. This cross 


will bring either superb singers or fine ' 


plumaged birds. Often, however, both 
qualities are secured. Start about May. 
It is rather risky to start before. 

In price our new pet costs about $2.50, 
and can be had at most any bird store. 
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The Music of the Soul. 





BY J. S, BARNHART. 


a 


HERE was a time, as you may see, 

The story I will tell, 

And do my best with pen in hand, 
To tell it very well. 
The Autumn leaves were falling, 
And lay thick upon the ground, 
When tiniest dearest babe was born, 
That ever had been found. 


Somebody saw the ringlets, 

On the golden head of curls, 

In after years of youthful glee, 
Among the boys and girls. 

But of that pretty little miss, 
Would you not like to know? 
That was the girl who is my wife 
Born fifty years ago. 


II. 


While thought reviews the scenes of time, 
I think it may be true, 

Of goodly things of other days, 

Wife may be thinking too. 

Although she’s not at home to-day, 
To-morrow ’eve at eight, 

Old father time will note the years, 

Of marriage twenty-eight. 


III. 


The lamps were trimmed and burning, 
‘And the splendor it was grand, 

We thought by some enchantment, 

All were in the “ fairy land.” 

Every one was gay and happy, 

A scene of lively mirth 

Enlivened all around them, 

With the brightest joys of earth. 





Then the parson in the parlor, 

And the guests in rich array, 

Were awaiting the forthcoming, 
Appointed time of day; 

When the bridegroom richly vested, 
And the bride in purest white, 
Should appear arrayed before them, 
In the royal tones of light. 


The signal was the wedding bell, 
With hearts on good intent, 
The lovers sealed their plighted faith, 
By vows of deep moment. 
The Elder said that marriage, 
Was in bliss a thing of life, 
And after words of solemn truth, 
Pronounced them man and wife. 

IV. 
Then came a mother’s blessing, 
With a tearful eye of pain, 
A father’s word of tenderness, 
Was there to greet the twain. 
God bless you now, my daughter dear ; 
God bless you, sir, my son; 
We lose our much loved treasure, 
But the gain is two for one, 
Then came the romping boys and girls, 
With joy beyond control, : 
To greet the “wed ” with happy cheer, 
The music of the soul. 
Year after year has rolled around, 
With many a thrill of bliss, 
But festive silver wedding days, 
Will never come like this. 
So maidens with the golden hair, 
Magnetic little miss, 
Keeps the marriage bell a ringing, 
From that day unto this. 





Hilda. 


BY WM. BEACH HAZELTON. 


6 ‘” whence art thou, my pretty one, 


And whither goest thou ? 


Come, dear, and rest thy head upon 


My breast and tell me now!” 


She threw a rougish glance at me— 
Her eyes are azure blue— 

And archly said: « Why, don’t you see— 
I've brought a kiss for you!” 


And then she climbed upon my lap, 
She drew the old head down, 

She gave this cheek a loving tap— 
‘“‘ That’s all the way from town!” 


«‘Who sent it, dear ?” I asked, while still 
Her arms were round me flung; 

“Why, mother—to dear brother Will,” 
The darling sweetly sung, 
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The Fashions. 








A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Soeial kvents. 


ra 





wz HEN preparing, in past 
‘seasons, for the mid- 
summer sojourn in coun- 
try places or at the sea- 
shore, the greatest diffi- 
culty was to procure 
fabrics suitable for cos- 
tumes and millinery pur- 





poses, which were light 
and dressy, and yet could be exposed to the salt 
sea-air without injury. Lately, manufacturers 
have"taken advantage of important scientific dis- 
coveries, and now there are countless varieties of 
woolen goods, which can pass through dust and 
withstand dampness without noticeable change 
in appearance. 

In fine grade high class dress goods, the silk 
warp materials in cream, grey and black, are 
worthy excm les of usefulness and beauty, while 
in summer silken stuffs, India, China, surah silks 
and foulards, are fashioned into charming toilettes 
for city, country and seaside wear, and at the end 
of the season, dresses of these fabrics, with all of 
their dainty attributes will be found quite as good 
as new. 

Inexpensive gowns, suitable alike for morning 
and afternoon wear in summer, are made of the 
all wool challis which are sold for fifty cents a 
yard, or of those that are partly cotton that are 
sold for twenty-five cents a yard, Sixteen yards 
are required, and the foundation skirt and bodice 
lining need not be of silk, the fine white cotton 
silesia answering as well, or else white mohair at 
twenty-five cents a yard may be used for the 
skirt. These come in white grounds or gobelin 
blue, or else dark navy blue with small figures or 
stripe of color, the only trimming needed is rib- 
bon an inch and a half wide the color of the figure, 
which forms pretty bows, and is put upon the 
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edge of drapery and foot plaiting to form a sel- 
vedge. The basque is usually gathered on the 
shoulders and at the waist line, and is striped 
lengthwise, with the ribbon going over the shoul- 
der like bretelles, then coming from under the 
arms and lower down to the side seams ta form 
a pointed girdle. To cover the collar and euffs 
with ribbon gives character to such a gown. 
Wide borders are on the muslins and lawns 
which are most popular, and the French percales 
have outline designs all over them, with a vine 
border on one selvedge, There are pretty French 
percale dresses made up with a polonaise, quite 
full, and belted with ribbon, falling open over a 
skirt of same, that is completed by a deep Span- 
ish flounce of the material sewed on above the 
knees, with a standing ruffle at the top asa head- 
ing, it isa simple style and agreat favorite. This 
makes a charming gown when the white or ecru 
percale is chosen with indigo blue designs, and 
dark blue faille ribbon is used for the sash and 
folded collar, also as wristbands for the full 
sleeves. 
batiste, with sprigs or red ani green at intervals 


Another pretty model is-a pale écru 


all over it, and these sprigs massed more closely 
fora wide border. The shirred bodice is arranged 
to have the borders down back and front; the 
sleeves are leg of mutton shape, with déep border 
cuffs, and the belt and sash ribbon are of gros 
grain, changeable from yellow to pink and green. 
The skirt has aeborder around the foot, and is 
quite straight, and about four and a half yards 
wide, with most of its fullness pushed to the back. 
The front has a pointed apron, which is turned 
up tothe hipon the left side ina milkmaid revers, 
and is bordered along its edges, The wide bors 
der is turned up around the neck as a Byron 
collar. 

The favorite petticoat for day wear is of biscuit 
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colored muslin, trimmed with three flounces of the 
same, embroidered with red cotton. It is a very 
practical model, and is prettier than those of last 
year made of red adrianople and embroidered 
in blue and white. Petticoats are also being 
made of pink, grey, and blue zephyrs, trimmed 
with flounces of the same embroidered with 
white cotton. They are as cool and soil less 
easily than white petticoats, which are reserved 
almost entirely for evening wear, except under 
white gowns, The white ones are very hand- 
somely trimmed with lace and embroidery, some 
of them having a row of lace sewn at the edge 
of éach embroidered flounce. Petticoats of 
cambric striped with a fine cord have plaited 
flounces of the same material, or of white em- 
broidered cambric, Chequered cambric makes 
pretty petticoats, edged with coquillé ruches of 
lace, which must be made up again each time the 
petticoat is washed. 

Night-dresses are as elaborately trimmed with 
lace as if they were elegant morning négligés, 
and French ladies generally wear their hair 
loosely in a pretty net forthe night. Better still, 
however, for the hair and head, is not to wear 
anything at all. 

Breakfast robes are made of light-colored surah 
or white muslin, trimmed with lace and ribbons. 
They are made straight and loose, like bags, or 
long night-dresses, with a sash round the waist, 
and nothing else; for cool days, India cash- 
mere, however, is preferred. This is as soft as 
silk, and looks most lovely when made in white 
or some other light and delicate color. Ladies 
who do not like the sack shape may wear the 
Watteau form, For a dark woman a cream-col- 
ored India costume, trimmed with lace or gold 
braid, is very becoming. Also a gold-colored 
cashmere, likewise trimmed with gold braid. 
For a fair woman, on the contrary, pearl grey 
trimmed with pink bows, or pale blue trim- 
med with pale pink, will be more becoming. 
Another thing is to be considered when choos- 
ing a morning dress; it should also harmonize as 
much as possible with the color of the paper and 
furniture of the room; otherwise, however becom- 
ing it may be to the lady herself, it will lose 
much of its elegance, if seen on a discordant 
background. All home dresses, indeed, should 
be chosen with some view to the paper and fur- 
niture of the rooms, The beauty and effect of 
dress depends more on the frame with which 
we surround it, than we are sometimes aware. 
It is the frame, indeed, which often lends an ad- 
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ditional charm to the picture, and many a picture 
would lose half its value if deprived of its frar 





which often gives life to the picture ; and thus it 
is with dress, which will look better in one place 
than in another, precisely because the frame ig” 
changed. 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question” | 


Are we to have short or long waists? The ma 
jority is for short waists, but there is an import” 
ant minority for long waists, The end will be” 
no doubt, a compromise between the two: 
neither too long, nor too short waists. For our 
part, we do not see why both long and short” 
waists should not be equally well worn, nor why 
we should compel.all ladies to mould their waists 
on one form. The waist has its character, like 
any other part of the body; for instance, short 
waists have a Grecian beauty quite their owa, 
and with long flowing draperies are very classic 
looking.: Long waists, with small busts, are gen 
erally found on sentimental ladies, whilst mod 
erately long and short waists, with round, plump” 
bust, denote a warm and loving nature. Why 
then change the feature of our waist any more 
than change any other feature of our person? 
Some day, perhaps, we shall understand this; 
meantime, fashion is struggling between long 
and short waists. In any case, whether long of 
short, the waist must remain supple and graceful,” 
and never, on any account, look stiff. and um 
graceful. ; 
A good corset, therefore, must fit the figure — 
like a glove, and be as pliable and elastic asa” 
glove. It should mould the body, and rectify its” 
imperfections, if there beany, It should support 
the bust, and allow it to remain in its natural 
place—neither too high, nor too low, and neither 
too narrow nor too wide. The hips, also, should | 
be allowed to have full play, and never, there) 
fore, be over-tightened. Very few corsets fulfil be 
all these requisites; but, when they do, keepyy 
them as the treasures, which they really arej™ 
Silk and satin corsets fit the figure better than 
contil, and are more comfortable to wear, for “a 
they are more supple and elastic, and therefore) 
make the figure more supple and elastic. The 
fashion now is to have the corset of the same 
color as the dress; but, as few ladies can afford 
to have a different corset for every dress, I ad- 
vise a white corset for light-colored dresses, andy 
a black corset for dark dresses. 4 
Very few high collars are now seen. I maf) 
say that they are seen only on those plastrons ang) 
chemisettes which are made to be worn with an@ 
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under open bodices. Bodices attached to skirts are 

all made slightly open at the neck, and are edged 

with frills of wide, soft lace, which fall gracefully 

both.over the neck and dress. Remember, no 
stiff-starched collars are to edge the opening at 
the neck,.but soft frills are to fall over them, thus 
giving a softness to the neck which no stiff collar 
can ever give. 

For traveling, excursions in the country, and 
morning walks on the beach, the sailor costume 
is still in favor, but not as exclusively so as it has 
been of late years. It is made chiefly of summer 
serge, or light cloth, either plain or checked; the 
bodice is trimmed with soutache, braid, or gal- 
ons, with plastron between large revers; large 
buttons are made of leather with patterns imi- 
tating wrought iron. The leather belt is fastened 
with a buckle of wrought iron in the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or Russian style. 

Embroidery is still the most fashionable of 
trimmings; even in its simplest form it is a fa- 
vorite ornament. Thus, every one knows the 
simple stitch called the herring-bone stitch, 
which appears upon almost all articles of lingerie 
as a heading to lace; embroidery insertion, or 
frillings, with this same herring-bone stitch 
worked in very much enlarged proportions with 
wool or floss silk, now composes a very favorite 
trimming for skirts, matinées, and elegant morn- 
ing dresses. 

Thus, for instance, upon an underskirt of rose- 
colored sateen, five rows of herring-bone stitch 
are worked in thick white silk, making a pretty 
and novel border; or upon a matinée of white 
and brick-red fancy wool material, the same 
worked in coarse red wool will make a most 
unique and effective trimming, which has the 
merit of being very easy and pleasant to work. 

Beautiful things do not always get beautiful 
names, and this is strongly exemplified by the 
unpleasant name chosen for the last new color, 
a peculiarly beautiful shade. It is a gilded 
blonde shade, with greenish lights, partaking of 
the well-known Suede color and yet very differ- 
ent, for it is more yellow and at the same time 
inclined to green. It is one of the prettiest, 
most lady-like colors possible, and is therefore 
largely used for costumes. The chosen name for 
this color is crottin. Next to green, Suede and 
leather shades decidedly rank in favor. While 

grey in every conceivable shade is seen in all 
fabrics and textures. 

Heavy materials as trimmings of head cover- 
ings seem out of place in mid-summer, even at 
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the sea-side, and diaphonous textures, although 
beautiful, will melt, with very slight provocation ; 
hence the necessity for the useful novelty, which 
has just been accorded high approval as hat and 
bonnet trimming. It is a kind of bolting cloth, 
a fabric of pure silk, resembling that used for 
bolting flour; it is pretty, pliable, and very 


strong, and can endure any amount of wear, in any 


weather or atmosphere without change ; in other 
words, bolting cloth neither crushes, rumples or 
melts, and proves quite as acceptable in millinery 
as it did in the creation of ruches. 

Bolting cloth is wound round, or is used in 
folds about the crowns of Leghorn, Tuscan 
straw, and fancy straw hats, and also to form 
rosettes and bows for further decorations. A hat 
of this style has a half high crown, and a queer 
brim, rather narrow at back and in front, but 
with very deep flaps at the sides. The trimming 
consists of cross folds of bolting cloth, with wing- 
bows of the same material, secured with butter- 
fly pins of Mosaics in various butterfly colors. 
Ties of the cloth are carried down over the 
sides, and are loosely secured in loops under 
the chin, 

There is every prospect of a revival of the 
bonnet of thirty-five or forty years ago, with its 
inside wreath of flowers, the presentiment of the 
coming style being the peak in front, which is 
now filled in, not with plaited lace alone, as it 
was early in the season, but with a bow of velvet 
or ribbon, or a cluster or spray of flowers, with 
or without lace. The peak which was first a 
point grows gradually, and in a season the inside 
space will extend from temple to temple, and 
then down over the cheeks. 

Shot feathers are not old, but entire novelties 
in millinery are the bunches of leaves with 
vegetables ; for instance, a pretty bonnet of fancy 
straw has placed in odd fashion real crinkled 
lettuce leaves on one side, on the other is a 
cluster of pepper sprays, with green leaves 
and red ripe pods of small size long pepper. 


. . . . \ 
Green Jerusalem pickles are mixed in with the 


peppers ;° finishing a very unique and pretty 
bonnet, Real metallic braids are used to trim 
sea-side hats in conjuction with velvet; when 
placed over the latter the passementerie has the 
effect of exquisite embroidery ; and being of the 
real metal does not discolor with the dampness 
at the seashore, which is a great desideratum. 

A pretty and seasonable novelty in parasol 
handles recently seen has a hinged cover at the 
head, which opens with a spring; revealing a fan 
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ready for use. It is made in both plain and 
frosted patterns of handsome repousseé designs, 
and bids fair to become popular, 

The growing fashion for amber ornaments is 
a simple and inexpensive one. It appeals more 
strongly, perhaps, to the brunette than to the 
blonde, though it may be becomingly worn by 
both, 
hair, and the clear, cut amber makes a brilliant 
The 
earliest mention of amber is in Homer’s “ Odys- 


The opaque is seen to advantage in dark 
ornament for either light or dark hair. 


sey,” where, in the list of jewels offered by 
Pheenician traders to the Queen of Syra, is men- 
tioned “the gold necklace hung with bits of 


” 


amber.” With age the light straw color of am- 
ber darkens to orange, with almost a ruby tint. 
The cutting and polishing is done in Vienna and 
Berlin, no process of polishing being known 


here. FASHION, 


Infant's Clothing. 


Infant’s layettes are of different prices and 
qualities according to the wishes of the young 
mother, but I will endeavor to give some idea 
of what is needed, and the quality can regulate 
the price of the whole, whether the articles are 
made at home or purchased ready made, as is 
most frequently the case. The most important 
dresses are half a dozen very simple little slips 
that may be used either for night or day dresses 
for the first month or six weeks of the child’s 
life. 


cambric without dressing, each one yard long, 


These are ‘made of two breadths of soft 


sloped towards the top, and the fullness there 
held in lengthwise tucks instead of having a 
separate yoke. Rows of feather stitching are 
between the clusters of tucks; the neck hasa 
row of Valenciennes around it, turned down in 
frill instead of standing, and the straight sleeves 
are turned back in little cuffs, and trimmed 
with feather stitching and lace. 

More elaborate dresses solely for day use are 
of sheer French nainsook, about forty inches 
long, with a round yoke made of clusters of fine 
tucks run by hand or hemstitched, and separated 
g, or slight vines 


>? 


by drawn work, feather stitchin 
of embroidery, or else very narrow bands of 
Valenciennes insertion, Clusters of tucks with 
trimming like that on the yoke are around the 
skirt, above a deep hem, and a sash of the nain- 
sook is edged to correspond, tied in a great bow 


back or front, as the mother chooses. The 


sleeves are slightly full, with a band at the waist, 
which is tucked, deather stitched, and edged 
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with. Valenciennes of soft fine quality. From. 
six to nine of these are necessary, 4 

Cambric without dressing is used for the long 7 
petticoat next the robe, and this is also tucked, © 











with feather stitching, or embroidered insertion, 7 | 


or else it has a scalloped edge. The flannel © 
petticoats have an embroidered edge done in © 
white embroidery silk, or else have merely a 
scalloped edge. The seams are briar stitched 
with silk to hold them flat, Both these skirts 
are mounted on a deep muslin band, which is 
pinned over with safety-pins to the desired size; 
six muslin, three good and three plain flannel” 
ones for night wear are required. 

Delicate linen cambric shirts are worn by 
many, although some mothers prefer ribbed silk 
or cashmere shirts, which are elastic and pleas- 
ant next to the child’s tender flesh ; these are 
high in the neck with lomg sleeves; four are 
usually provided. “4 

White flannel wrappers are very essential for 
infants; smocking is. done upon these forming” 
the yoke in front, the simple trimming for these” 
is seed stitches taken in white, pink, or blue 


YL 


floss, in three or four rows down the fronts a 
around the foot, over a button-holed edge, A7 
square of white flannel is used for a shawl, 
bound with an inch white satin ribbon held by. 
feather-stitching; daisies or tiny flowers aré™ 
wrought above to form a border. 

Repped piqué trimmed with embroidery is 
used at this season of the year for infant’s long © 
cloaks; these come in two models, one consisting 7 


= ¥ 


of two large capes, while the other has a short 
waist to which two long breadths of piqué are 
gathered; this has long sleeves and a deep collar] 


which almost covers the little waist and is edged * 


with a frill of embroidery ; some white satin rik @ 
bon bows and ends are set on the back of the 
White cashmere cloaks are similarly” 
made and lined throughout with silk. ea 


waist. 


The first caps are of French muslin with 7 
tucks, briar-stitching and block work, or em- 7 


broidery, or else they are of, real Valenciennes 
insertion in rows from the front; they have a full 
lace ruche on the front, with a full top trimming @ 
of ribbon bows or rosettes. , 
Among the gifts for infants are a set of three 
flat studs, held together by a chain, for fastening * 
the backs of dress waists. They are of plain 


gold prettily chased, or else set with seed pearls 9 


or small turquoise. A brooch used for fastening = 
an infant’s neckchief is a small enameled flower © 
made as nearly flat as possible, or else a bar off 
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yellow gold. These are also useful in pinning a 
bib to the dress in front. ° 

Socks for the little ones are made of the finest 
wool or dainty silk, and many of them are mar- 
yels of beauty, being so delicately knitted or 
crocheted. 

Nurses’ aprons of white lawn have two broad 
widths which almost meet behind, they are trim- 
med with rows of insertion and tucks above the 
hem. Accap of white muslin has an Alsacian 
bow of embroidery, or else loops of colored rib- 
bon are around the crown. Those worn by a 
foster mother or wet nurse have ribbon ends 
which hang behind almost to the edge of her 
_A. M. G. 


dress-skirts. 
Description of Fashions. 


Fic. 1.—Walking costume of green woolen 
goods; the skirt is edged with embroidery, 
Round bodice, full sleeves trimmed with terra 
cotta surah, sash of terra cotta- fastened in front 
with long ends, Large hat of straw trimmed 
with the two colors, and cream color lace. 

Fic. 2,—Reception costume or grey faille 
francaise; the skirt is edged with a deep border 
ofembroidery in silver Jacket bodice trimmed 
to correspond. Bonnet trimmed with silver 
passementerie and white roses. 

Fic. 3.—The Yvonne hat of grey straw, the 
brim forming a turn-up peak in front, lined with 
grey velvet, the opening parily filled in witha 
pointed drapery of grey faille. Bow of grey 
faille in front; aigrette, grey feather on the left. 

Fic. 4.—Dress skirt, made in plain and strip- 
edcorded zephyr. The underskirt of the stripe 
plaited. Tunic, in plain, draped high on the 
hip, on the left side, and hanging in long folds 
on the right, with a circular drapery at the back. 

Fic. 5.—Dress skirt, made in embroidered 
lainage. Double skirt, each embroidered in a 
band, and trimmed with rouleaux, or braided. 
Tunic, forming a deep apron, caught up at the 
tight side, and forming a full back drapery. 

Fic. 6.—Dress skirt, made in striped camel- 
ine. The underskirt is plaited. The overskirt 
forms a full tablier, and is carried round from the 
left side to the back, and there forms a full 
drapery, with a deep loop on the right side, 
ornamented with ribbon. 

Fic, 7.—Promenade costume, skirt of green 
velvet with double draperies of surah silk front 
and back, panel upon the right side, trimmed 
with passementerie buttons. Open corsage 
trimmed with buttons, velvet and silk waistcoat. 
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The sleeves are slashed with silk showing be- 
tween, Bonnet of gilt lace, trimmed with velvet 
and flowers. 

Fic. 8.—Tennis costume for lady, made of 
white serge with trimming of passementerie 
upon the skirt. The loose blouse permits the 
full use of the arms, besides being stylish and 
graceful in appearance. It is decorated with 
embroidery upon cuffs and. collar. Cap to cor- 
respond. Fifteen yards and three-quarters of 
twenty-four-inch goods are required fot this cos- 
tume. 

Fic. 9.—Fan of black gauze with painted grey 
butterflies and border of silver spangles. Black 
and silver sticks and black bows. 

Fic. 10.—Fan of grey gauze with painted 
tambourine representing a Spanish subject,‘the 
tambourine decorated with pompons. Silver 
sticks, colored bows. 

Fics. t1 and 12,—-Front and back view of 
evening pelerine and hood made of pink satin 
figured with gay colored vines of flowers lined 
with satin. A coquille of lace edges each of the 


fronts, which extend into a short fine point. ' 


Quantity of satin for each side two and one-half 
yards, 

Fic. 13.—Breakfast jacket made of grey cash- 
mere, relieved with belt and crossbands in 
apricot-colored poult de soie. Frilling of Swiss 
embroidery or Aquitaine lace round the neck- 
the sleeves, and all round the jacket. 

Fic. 14 —The Victoria bodice in tan-colored 
China silk, brightened up with ruby spots. 
Directoire collar, facings, basque, wristbands, 
and likewise elbow sleeves, in watered velvet. 
Straps of ribbon in shot moire silk cross the front 
in cream muslin, and tie in a bow at the side. 

Fic. 15.—Bodice for young girl; the yoke is 
seen in plaits which forms the fullness of the 
bodice ; the sleeves are made to correspond, also 
the collar. This can be worn with a different 
colored skirt, if desired. 

Fic. 16.—French tea or breakfast jacket made 
of grey washing silk, striped with luciole blue, 
and finished off with a kilted flounce in blue 
satin Merveilleux, veiled with arras lace or 
Madeira embroidery, to correspond with the 
bertha, the collar, the belt, and the frillings 
which edge the full sleeves in grey China crape. 

Fics. 17 and 18.—Dinner costume made of 
plain pink silk, and pink brocade with bois de 
rose designs. The underskirt is broché, and 
mounted in large plaits. The right side of the 
tablier has a wide galon, followed by three flat 
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plaits. The left side is covered with a pink 
drapery; likewise ihe back of the tunic. The 
bodice is of the two materials, with bretelles of 
galon terminating with tassels to match. 

Fic. 19.—Costume for girl of twelve years 
made of plaid gingham; the underskirt is plain, 
except upon the right side, where it is plaited. 
Full draped overskirt, round bodice, velvet col- 
lars, cuffs, and revers. Straw hat trimmed with 
surah. 

Fic. 20.——Costume for girl of six years made 
of plaid challis cut bias, the skirt is box plaited, 
with blouse waist, with full front of muslin. Hat 
of straw trimmed with muslin. 

Fic. 21.—Sailor suit for boy of five years 
made of blue flannel, with. white collar and 
cuffs. 

Fic. 22.—Frock for girl of four years made of 
figured white muslin. Plaited yoke, full blouse 
waist and short skirt, The sleeves are finished 
with cuffs to match the yoke. Hat of Leghorn 
turned up in front, trimmed with ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 23. Frock for child of three years made 
of embroidered gingham, the skirt short, edged 


with a flouncing. Full plastron in front, plain 
bodice, straw turban hat. 

Fig. 24. Frock for girls of three years made of 
striped percale, plain bodice, box plaited skirt, 


with sash. Full muslin bonnet, trimmed with 

embroidery. 

Prices of Extra Patterns Furnished to 
Our Subscribers. 

Childrens’ Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts,; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 29 cts. 

Boys’ Fatterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts,; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; Pol- 
onaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 
cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts,; Wrapper, 50 cts. 

We furnish patterns omy of designs illustrated 
in the magazine. 

New Fashions of the Day. 

London is generally considered to be fuller 
during the three weeks which take in the Derby 
and Ascot than at anyother time, and this season 
has been no exception to the rule, to judge by 
the crowded streets and parks, to say nothing of 
the hotels and places of amusements. During 
the present week a great portion of fashionable 
society has been sojourning in the neighborhood 
of Ascot, where the yearly gathering has been as 
brilliant and numerous as ever. The costumes 
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which dressmakers and milliners have been § 
carefully plannigg and making for weeks p 
have appeared in all their beauty and eccentrm 
city, and the wearers will end the week and dis 
play them again, weather permitting, on the 
shady grass at Hurlingham, or later, on the laws 
at Sandown Park, The hot weather has br 7 
out all the newest and prettiest cottons in pre! 
fusion, and also the white or colored cambri¢_ 
and silk skirts, which are wonderfully popula, 
Some are plain, others tucked and smocked, but” 
the full dress ones have gold embroidered collars 
and cuffs. For river boating, the cotton nd 
thin flannel shirts are worn universally, with al 
sorts of skirts, and with hats exceedingly lame 
and twisted up into most fantastic shapes; they 
are also greatly worn at bazaars, where smartnes | 
and coolness struggle to combine. As fhe’ 
bazaar season may be said to be in its zenith 
now, especially in town, considerable effort # 
made to render the costumes of the stall holders 
attractive, and one item is the apron. 2 
aprons are many and varied, but the pale-cole 
cambric, embroidered in white, or the ponget” 
silk ones, with long loops of ribbon at the waist” 
corresponding in color, and a frill all round, seem 
to predominate. White cambric aprons with 
open work embroidery and insertion are wom 
in the morning; they are also worn by parlor 
maids as bestaprons. The large white «‘ bonne” 
aprons, with wide ends, hemmed, and tied round 
the waist in a large bow and ends at the back 
are also very popular. " 
Black lace over white silk is a favorite ey eh 
ing gown, and when the lace is delicate and 
patterned, also gracefully draped, the appearames. 
is very good. Sometimes two lengths of wide 
sash ribbon, black and’ gold color, are arranged) 
together. There is usually a full ruche of b + 
and white silk round the edge of the skit 
Every well-dressed woman now considers : 
black gown for day, and another for evenil 
wear indispensable, so that black is gené 
seen, and to some it is more becoming than ale 
thing else. Beautiful muslins, with shade 
green leaves or flowers scattered over, are gre 
ly worn by young girls. Some muslins are stipe 
ed with broad green satin; ribbons are spect 1 
used as trimming. Cashmere may be had m@ 
with an edge of shaded ribbon, and raised § 
flowers worked over it. When the skirt off 
gown is of shot silk it is often edged with hr 
or four “pinked” flounces. The drapery 6) 
cashmere, fancy canvas or grenadine. * 
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London in June. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 








The Rush and Whirl of London Life—Mary Anderson at Home— 


Doings in Society. 





LonpDon, June, 1888. 
E know it is hard to tell where to 
begin to say anything that will 
convey any idea, to those who have 
not seen for themselves, what this 
city of cities really is. At home New York and 
Philadelphia seem good sized, busy towns; but 
here, in this great whirlpool, in this roar of life 
and commerce, in this intricate system of cities 
within cities, all other cities in the world sink into 
insignificance, and become towns that have not 
out-grown the village characteristics. 

The growth and the rapidity with which the 
stream of human life moves is almost appalling, 
“No one lives in London any more,” it is said ; 
yet the crowd jostle and tread on each others 
heels through all the great squares and spaces, 
through all the miles of roadways, in the under- 
ground thoroughfares, on the roofs, as well as in- 
side the omnibuses, and at the thousand and one 
gatherings, public and private, which fill every 
hour of the long, beautiful June days. 

Certainly, London in this loveliest month of 
all the year is the most fascinating of places, and 
teems with a life as varied as the universe can 
afford. For everything there is an audience ; for 
every audience there is something; and above 
all, there is a universal interest and enjoyment of 
whatever is going on, not alone among visitors, 
but among the Britishers themselves, which is 
very good to see. 

Everybody goes to the “ Academy,” everybody 
goes to the “Exhibitions,” everybody spends 
half an hour of every afternoon in the “ Row,” 
and everybody has a list of Juncheons, dinners, 
receptions, and concerts, yards long, for the days 
which are immediately to come. 

We think we are worked pretty well in a 
“season ” in New York, but it is nothing to the 
whirl of a maelstrom like this. “You can 
breakfast out every morning in London,” re- 
marked an American lady resident here.” You 
can go to two morning concerts, be entertained 
at aluncheon, “ drop in ” at two afternoon “ reci- 
tals,” or gatherings to meet lions from abroad or 
at home. Rush off to a dinner, and put in an 
appearance at three or four evening entertain- 


ments without exhausting your list; nor is there 
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a thing that you do for which you will not have 


_ to sacrifice something that perhaps you would 


rather have done. 

The result of this rush and pressure can hard- 
ly be satisfactory. It must chop existence up into 
fragments which are loose and disjointed, hav- 
ing little relation to one another, and therefore 
incapable of forming a good or complete whole. 
Naturally, where there is so much to be done, 
there is no time to do anything; and the question 
of time assumes a perplexing aspect for hostesses, 
who have guests they want to please, and ‘talent” 
at their disposal whom they would rather not dis- 
please. ‘I shall require, at least, ten minutes to do. 
myself justice,” positively announces the “talent.” 

Oh! my dear Sir, or Madam, implores the hos 
tess, ‘no one stays more than ten minutes; select 
something shorter.” 

“I am sorry not to be able to oblige you,” re- 
marks indignant American “talent,” « but I am 
not Marshall P, Wilder.” 

Marshall P. Wilder is a thorn in the flesh to 


serious American readers and reciters, who are 


here to win some of the glory of a London sea- 
son. He is a natural humorist, an extraordi- 
nary comic genius, dwarf-like in statue, and 
possessed of a countenance that can express 
every variety of caricature. He would have 
been a court fool had he lived a few centuries 
earlier, but asit is he has made a place for himself 
in his native city of New York, and a great deal 
of money by his grotesque appearance and the 
queer emphasis which his facial expgession gives 
to his quaint stories and sharp little jokes. This 
is his third season here, and perhaps because his 
longest stories only occupy two minutes, he has 
become a favorite of the clubs and some great 
London houses. 

One of the great public features of the season 
is the number of “ great” exhibitions now run- 
ning, principally in the interest of the omnibus 
companies, for they cannot be very profitable to 
the causes or the companies they represent. The 
success of the “ Fisheries,’ the ‘“ Healtheries,” 
and the “Old London” exhibitions of the past 
few years have turned people’s heads; there is 
danger now that they will .un the Exhibition 
business into the ground, if they have not already 
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done so. Certainly, the three that are claiming 
attention now are chiefly remarkable for the 
absence of whatever could give recognizable 
character to them. You may work your way for 
hours through the halls and corridors of the 
Anglo-Danish Exhibition without finding any- 
thing. but true British manufactures, such as are 
part of every cnnual display of a mechanic’s in- 
stitute. If you persevere Jong enough, you will 
come across a group of straw-thatched huts and 
‘cottages, supposed to represent a Danish village» 
and occupied by wooden shoes, owlish pottery, 
and a few girls and women in Danish peasant 
costume; but the women, at least some of them, 
talk with a brogue, and the girls are engaged, 
when not selling photographs of Danish beauties, 
and the afore-mentioned shoes and crockery, in 
reading the “Family Herald,” or the Penny 
Library of high-colored English fiction, 

There are a few interesting things, but with 
one or two exceptions, they are not Danish, but 
Icelandic, Irish and Welsh. 
and reproduce the hand industries of women, 
wonderful rugs, and woolen fabrics from the far 
North ; 


in linen upon linen, and the famous knittings of 


These all represent 


the productions @f the Donegal workers 
the old Scandinavian women, The most inter- 
esting feature of the Danish Exhibition is the 
tableaux from the works of Hans Christian An- 
derson, which are exceedingly well represented, 
and give the charming stories of the “ Swine- 
herd,” the “ Little Match-Seller,” and others, all 
the semblance of reality. 

The Italian Exhibition is more genuine, and 
so is the Irish display. To the 
a mile of approach through trellis-work covered 


first there is 


with grapevines, from which bunches of grapes 
hang, and_ between the sun filters in 
a very bright and suggestive fashion. The 
interior of the main hall forms a great Italian 
bazaar, the principal feature being the work 


which 


in metal, some magnificent pieces of wood- 
casting, and the Venetian lace and glass-work. 
There are quantities of the commoner kinds 
of coral, enamel jewelry, some 
good Roman majolica and a gallery of fine arts, 
ithe sculptures of which are, upon the whole, 
There are some fine 
pictures, however, and a few very large canvasses 
that are always surrounded by crowds; the ex- 
hibition, as a whole, quite takes the honors from 
the academy, which is said to be not at all so 
good as usual this year. 

The Irish exhibition grows in interest, and its 


lava and 


superior to the paintings. 
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display of women’s industries deserves more ab” 
tention than it is pessible to bestow upon it. Aly) 
the details of the revived work of the past few 
years are here exhibited, as they may be found | 
scattered among the working population af 
home. The carding, the spinning and the 
weaving of flax, the embroidery and lace-work, 
the netting and knitting are practically shown by” 
Irish girls and Irish women in fanciful adaptions 
of actual peasant costume. The village life 
thus constructed is probably more Arcadian than” 
real, but the work they do is beautiful, and ver 
much of it, that from Donnegal particularly 
owes all to the efforts of one woman, Mr 
Ernest Hart, who has devoted her life to the ade 
vancement of native industries among - Irish 
women. 

We hear much at home of the poverty of 
London, and but little of its extraordinary hospk 
tality to all who have anything to bring that pos | 
sesses interest or attraction. Mme. Antoinette 
Stirling and°Miss Mary Anderson -have been 
adopted into the very heart of the English cap 
itol, while scarcely a drawing-room, theatre oF 
concert hall but has American names in its list 
of guests or attractions. Miss Anderson has 
made for herself an exceptional place, even if 
the catalogue of illustrious dramatic.artists. Her 
beauty, her goodness, her refinement, the noble 
and poetic character of her art, have won for her™ 
the personal regard of the highest and most cak 
tivated people of the land. Her lovely home af 
Hampstead, which was the familiar resort of 
Byron, Coleridge, Shelly and Keats, is visited by” 
the best known representatives in art and litera. 
ture as well as what is called the “great world®” 
Yet through it all, she has preserved the sweeky 
ness and simplicity of manner which always 
distinguished her, and a devotion to friends and 
family, to which all, excepting her work, is sub 
ordinated. Heer life, now that she has for a few) 
weeks an interval of rest, .is as home-like as cal 
well be imagined, and perfectly free from forme) 
ality. Her house has.a wide sunny drawinga 
room, an interior gallery, upon which the uppé j 
rooms open, and shaded grounds where tenmi 
and afternoon tea, in tent-like pavilions, are patty 
of the regular programme. The participants iff 
these pleasures are the Baroness von Hiigel, f 
sister of the beautiful countess of Lonsdale 
Miss Anderson’s most intimate friend, the fam y 
of Alma Tadema, the great artist, Lord Lytte 
(Owen Meredith) and a few others who are | 
mitted to intimacy. She gives no large er 
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tainments, and attends none, unless it is to assist 
a charity, or a compatriot. But she gives charm- 
ing dinners, to which every one comes who is 
bidden, and where a happy heart never fails to 
bring the most delightful people together. Miss 
Anderson takes her recreations in a week’s boat- 
ing on the Thames, or in long walks upon the 
Hampstead Heath, a wonderfully beautiful and 
picturesque spot, of which she never tires. Next 
month she will go to Boneuth with Lord and 
Lady Pembroke, and subsequently play through 
August and September, before going to America 
in October. Her production of the Winter’s 
Tale here is still spoken of as one of the marvels 
of the London stage, and her assumption of the 
dual part of Hermione and Perdita as the most 
perfect idealization of Shakesperean characters 
ever conceived or portrayed. 

Last Saturday was a field day at the studio- 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Felix Moscheles, in 
Cadogan Garden. Mrs. Moscheles never loses 
an opportunity of giving hospitable welcome to 
Americans. The occasion was the introduction 
of Mr. Sydney Woolett to an English drawing- 
room audience. ” Mr. Woolett recited the intro- 
ductory chapter to Elaine and the descriptive 
forms of the Wooing and the Famine from Hia- 
watha, with admirable effect. Mr. Felix Mos- 
cheles’ studio is particularly well adapted for 
such recitals. It contains a raised stand or 
small platform, draped with old embroideries 
and skins, upon which the reader stands and 
commands the view of his auditory. In a re- 
cess at the back is a rich oval of American 
mosaic glass, draped with tapestries. Farther 
down the room, upon one side, is a wonderful 
old carved Dutch fire-place, and all about are 
pictures and carvings and objects of art, every 
one’ of which is a curious old study. Prominent 
among the paintings is a striking portrait of 
Mazzini, executed by Mr. Moscheles twenty-six 
years ago and painted from life. It has re- 
cently come into Mr. Moscheles’ possession, 
after having been first offered to the Italian 
government and subsequently sold; and is es- 
pecially interesting as faithfully preserving the 
individuality of the patriot, the dark but pure 
and noble outline of the face and figure, and the 
characteristic absence of the whiteness of linen 
from the dress. Among Mrs. Moscheles’ guests 
and Mr. Woolett’s interested listeners were Mrs. 
Francis Hodgson Burnett, Lady Mary Hiigel, 
Mr. and Mrs.. George Henchel, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Canon McCall, Mr. Anstey, whose 
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real name is Guthrie, author of “Vice Versa,’ 
Lady Ulrica Thynne, Lady Ramsden, Oscar 
Wilde, Mrs, Henry Dickens, Rev. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hanlis, well-known in America, Miss Fortescue, 
and among well-known London artists, Miss 
Clara Mont Alba and the beautiful Mrs. Stillmon, 
whose pictures hang in the “ New Gallery” in 
Regent street, who has sat so often for Rossetti 
and Buna Jones, This lady was accompanied 
by her clever daughter Lisa, who is considered 
the best pupil of Mr. Watts. After Mr. Wool- 
ett’s reading, there were musical performances 
by Herr Meyr of the Cologne opera, Herr 
Kruse and Miss Geraldine Morgan, and the 
Welles Donste de Fortis, who were so much ad- 
mired in America, that a school has been named 
after them in Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Russell were also present, Mrs, Russell wearing 
her “American” dress, a yellow “shadow” 
silk, designed by Mrs. Wheeler of thé Associ- 
ated artists in New York. Miss Morgan isa 
New York girl, who has studied six years at the 
Hochschule, and she played on the violin, the 
Bach concerto, which she played the other day 
with Joachim at a grand drawing-room recital 
with immense success. 

Tea was served in the conservatory, opening 
upon the gardens, and the attention of many of 
the visitors was divided between the loveliness 
out of doors and the charm of a recently fin- 
ished picture within. This is a full length por- 
trait of Galatea, the head alone, come to life, 
the rest, still stone, This work is among Mr. 
Moscheles’ best efforts, It shows a freshness 
and vigor, and at the same time a purity and 
simplicity which are rarely found united. 

Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s play of « Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy,” based upon her book, is 
having a great success, and Mrs,, Burnett herself 
is one of the lions of the season. At Mrs Mos- 
cheles’ reception she wore tea green silk and 
violet, with violets in her bonnet. Usually she 
wears artistic gowns of silk crape in delicate 
tints, with gold or oriental embroidery, Miss 
Anderson’s dress was very handsome. It was 
of rich brocade, delicate heliotrope and white, 
the pattern, rings of varied sizes and tied wisps, 
like straws, white bonnet, with plume of helio- 
trope feathers, Ata garden “tea,” at Mrs. Alma 
Tadema’s, she wore a simple white cotton gown, 
Cream 
white, red, or Oriental mixtures of color seem to 


white sailor hat and white cloth jacket. 


be the rage of the season, 
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Jenny June on Summer Requisites. 


HERE is nothing more essential to 

comfort during the warm summer 

months, than to lay in a little stock of 

really good soaps, perfumes 

and those refinements of the 

toilet whichare as naturaland indispensible to the 
modern woman as the air she breathes. 

These luxuries and delights may be said to be 
her own creation, for her love and appreciation 
of them have stimulated their production, and 
- brought to their manufacture the utmost skill of 
the chemist, the poetic sensibility of the botanist, 
and the exquisite taste of the artist. 

No articles are more easily and commonly 
adulterated than toilet articles; but there is one 
house in this country engaged in the manufact- 
ure of toilet articles that has won a great name, 
at home and abroad, by sparing no cost or effort 
to. bring their productions to the greatest possible 
excellence. In this branch of manufacture 
Americans can look with pride to COLGATE & Co., 
who make soaps and perfumes, not only equal in 
refinement and delicacy to the most famous of 
French preparations, but free from all harmful 
and deleterious matter. 

CoLGATE & Co’s. latest novelty is the putting 
up, in small 1 oz. bottles with metal distributing 
stoppers, of their Violet Toilet Water and their 
triple strength “55 ” Eau-de-Cologne, the finest 
and most permanent cologne in use. 


Nothing better could have been thought of 
than these little bottles for personal use, so con- 
venient for carriage and transfer, for refilling 
from a larger reservoir, as the little distributing 
bottle is not to be thrown away, but it is for al] 
time. 

There are no other colognes or toilet waters 
that are so delicate and lasting, or that have so 
well caught the free spirit of the flowers. 

JENNY JUNE, 
GoDEy’s LADy’s Book. 


~~ 


Plushes and heavy velvet brocades are now 
having a rest, but there is an unusual call 
for handsome silken stuffs, with velvet flowers 
en relief, and for light-weight velvet - pile 


fabrics. Expensive Lyons silk velvet is easi pit 
injured, and cannot be worn, if exposed ft 
dust and dampness, without demoralization;) 

hence the necessity for the more durable, less * 
costly novelty in velvet-pile materials, with ex- a 
quisite surface finish and bloom of Lyons silk Py 
velvet. Velutina comes in rich hues, neutral 
shades and delicate tones, embracing the fashion- * 
able dark, medium and dainty colors approved 
for day costumes and evening dresses. Entire 
suits are formed of these useful and handsome © 


, 


goods, and again they are used as foundations, | 

or skirts and corsages to be worn with over- 4 
draperies and waist finishes of soft silks, crepes, - 
tulles, and lovely laces. Steel, navy, Gobelin, 2 
claret, new green, wood, mastic, pale blue, pink ‘ 
and cream are among the leading shades in vek 
utinas, which come in three grades, ‘costing @ 
respectively 75 cents, $1.00, and $1.25 a yard, pi 
The less expensive qualities arg used for cos 


tumes, draperies, and table covers, and prove | 
most durable, while the finest velutina is fash-_ 
ioned into beautiful evening and stage toilettes, 
and is largely used for millinery purposes. % ; 
For fall and winter no material is more fash- 7) 
ionable or more serviceable than black silk. A 
costume of black silk can be worn upon any | 
occasion, and can be made more or less dressy 
by the judicious application of decorative fea- 
tures. Sharpless Brothers promise a decided ¥ 
novelty in pure, soft, rich and splendid wearing 
black silks, to be known as Royal Black silks, 
with distinctive edges and bright colors. They” 
are to be presented in various qualities, and will 
form really elegant, stylish and serviceable suits 
and robes. 


The young mother of the present generation q 
can be, if she so desires, entirely relieved of the 7 
care of preparing the dainty outfit for her baby, 7 
for neat, well made, pretty and elegant garments © 
in all grades of all materials can be bought ready — 
made at almost the cost of fabrics alone, when 
bought in small quantities at retail, to say noth-@ 
ing of the needle-work and the mental strain | 
upon a nervous woman. Sharpless Brothers, 
Chestnut and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, make} 
a specialty of furnishing garments and entire’ 
outfits for infants, and will give desired informa- 
tion if written to upon this subject. 
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Chat With Our Neighbors on Wome JFoypics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


EVER, perhaps, in the world’s history, 
have mothers had so many difficulties 
and perplexities in bringing up their 
children, as in the present day. The 

progress made in education, and the high stand- 
ard required for even very young children, 
make such a demand on their time, that they 
are in a great measure removed from their 
mother’s watchful eye and influence at a much 
earlier age than formerly, and thus many evils 
arise which parents see and grieve over, but are 
powerless to alter without damaging the future 
prospects of their boys and girls. 

There is a great deal said with truth about 
the difference in the children of the present day 
and those of twenty or thirty years ago. The 
unconscious, fun-loving, loveable children of the 
past seem to have given place to premature men 
and women, with their pedantic conversation 
and sedate manner of taking their amusements ; 
and when we look back to our childish days, 
when a good game of hide and seek, or a game 
of cricket with our brothers seemed the acme of 
enjoyment, we cannot help pitying the boys and 
gitls who have been defrauded of many of the 
pleasures of happy childhood which we and our 
contemporaries enjoyed. 

If you go to the root of the matter you will 
find that this want of simplicity is in a great 
measure due to the fact of their knowing that 
their education and well-being are in too many 
cases considered of the first importance, and that 
Many arrangements in their homes are made 
especially to suit them, so as not to inter- 
fere with school hours, home studies, and to 
leave certain hours for free open-air exercise. 

During the first eight or ten years children 
are, for the most part, entirely under the care 
and management of their mother, and very few 
young mothers realize how much the future wel- 
fare of her little ones depends upon the discipline 
and education of the nursery. Rarely can a 
mother devote all her time to her children; 
itis therefore of no small importance that those 
towhom she confides them should be fitted, as 
far as they are capable of it, to supply her place 
during her absence. They should therefore be 
thosen with caution and discretion, instructed in 

t part of education which devolves upon them, 

and their defects, as far as possible, remedied. 


On no account let anything be said or done in 
the nursery that ‘mother is not to be told.” In 
case of any unpleasant occurrence, it is the duty 
of a nurse to take an early opportunity of inform- 
ing her mistress, if possible, in the presence of 
the children, and always to enforce the same 
habit among them, and encourage them if they 
have met with an accident or committed a fault, 
to go at once to their mother and freely confess 
it to her. In all cases where there is the slight- 
est doubt, it is better to err on the side of leniency 
than to run the risk of inflicting undeserved 
punishment, as nothing lessens our influence over 
them more than anything bordering on injustice, 
which is sure to stir up some evil passions and 
will be long remembered. ‘ 

From the first week of a little child’s life it can, 
in a great measure, be brought under discipline ; 
but to succced in this the mother must be as punc- 
tual and regular as clock-work, almost, in every- 
thing connected with baby’s requirements. She 
must be both patient and firm, and be prepared 
to deny herself many pleasant half hours, The 
best tempered and least troublesome babies are 
those who are never rocked to sleep, do not get 
too much nursing, and are allowed to lie a great 
deal on their backs, while the mother, nurse, or 
elder children talk or play with them, 

If baby is put to his bed wide awake at certain 
hours of the day and is not taken up for crying 
or screaming, he will soon resign himself to the 
inevitable, and lie quiet until sleep is induced ; 
this saves a considerable amount of trouble in 
the future, and also, if from the first he is accus- 
tomed to go asleep in the dark as well as the light. 

In the morning he should not be taken out of 
bed until the regular hour; his meals must be 
given to him with the greatest regularity accord- 
ing to time, quantity, and quality; and if he is 
kept perfectly clean, has plenty of good fresh air, 
the probabilities are that baby will be healthy, 
good-tempered and very little trouble, 

One thing which at first sight appears trifling, 
but is in fact frequently a matter of the most vital 
importance and is too frequently neglected by 
mothers and nurses, is teaching children from 
their birth to'take food from a spoon. Every 
day a few spoonfuls of one meal should be given 
in this way ; and they should also be taught to take 
medicine without struggling and crying, which 
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can easily be accomplished even with very tiny 
babies, if the mother is determined and firm. In 
cases of severe illness, when infants are very 
weak or have sore mouths, they cannot use 
the bottle, and if unaccustomed to the use of 
the spoon, will resist to the utmost all efforts to 
administer food or medicine, until the physician 
scarcely knows what to do, knowing that both are 
necessary to support life, and dreading the effects 
of battling with the little ones, as these struggles 
do not unfrequently end in convulsions or other 
almost equally bad results ; while the poor mother, 
in the midst of all her trouble and anxiety, has 
the knowledge thrust on her that through ignor- 
ance, or carelessness, she has neglected a part of 
her duty, which, if performed, would at least 
have saved her child much suffering and waste 
of strength. 

Let all who are engaged in the care of chil- 
dren consider it a duty of essential importance 
never to deceive them, or use artifice to gain 
their ends, or save present trouble. Let them 
not, for instance, to prevent a fit of crying, ex- 
cite expectation of a pleasure which they are 
not certain can be procured; or tell a child that 
medicine is not nasty but very nice, when they 
know the contrary. No one who is not inti- 
mately acquainted with children can conceive 
how clearly they can distinguish between truth 
and artifice, or how readily they adopt the same 
expedients on their own behalf, which they per- 
ceive are practised against them. 

Early education depends more on prevention 
than cure. For instance, if we want our chil- 
dren to be courageous, we shall effect it, not so 
much by urging them to feats of hardihood, as 
by guarding them from all impressions of terror, 
or from witnessing a weak and cowardly spirit 
in others. 

If we wish them fo love animals and be kind 
and gentle with them, we must take care that 
we ourselves and all the members of the house- 
hold treat them kindly, and feed taem regularly, 
and never ailow the little ones to treat them 
rouzhly in play even; and if the children have 
birds, rabbits, or other pets, teach them to feed 
them before they have their own meals, and to 
keep them plentifully supplied with water, and 
‘very clean. 

With children, a vigilant superintendence is 
required, ‘but not a frequent interference; the 
fewer rules we subject them to the better, but 
those we make must be rigidly adhered to. 

It is the part of wisdom, as far as possible, so 
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temned with impunity. 


The restraint of the tongue is one of the most 
important habits to be enforced, and is a great” 


security to proper submission under authority, 
forming no small part of that self-subjection 
which is necessary to true discipline Imperti- 
nent and disrespectful language is not to be 
allowed; for this, once admitted, is the certain 
harbinger of actual insubordination and a train of 
other evils. 

Rewards and punishments, praise and blame, 
are the chief supports of authority, and the re 
sults of these will greatly depend on our dis- 
pensing them with wisdom and caution. A very 
frequent recourse to rewards lessens their effect, 
while punishment, it too freely - administered, 
will fret the temper, or, which is worse, break 
the spirit. Locke remarks that, «Those chil- 
dren who are most chastised rarely prove the 
best men; and that punishment, if not produc- 
tive of good, will certainly be the cause of much 
injury.” 

Although we cannot be too careful to promote 
the happiness of our children and gain their con- 
fidence, as well as their love and respect, an 
object too often neglected in education, yet this 
purpose will be defeated if we unfit them for 
the life they are entering, by too tender and 
enervating a system. 


We should « distinguish between the wants of 


nature and caprice,” bringing up our children ~ 


as little dependent as possible upon bodily ins 
dulgence, accustoming them to plain, wholesome 
food, 
airy rooms, and, as far as their constitutions will 
allow of it, to hardy habits, 


It will be found a great help in making chil 





dren happy and thoughtful, to encourage them 





to perform any little: duties which are not be] 


yond their skill, 


They may by degrees be taught to take care ~ 





of their own playthings, and put them away 
when finished with; to dress themselves and — 
help each other; to fold their clothes up tdily 
at night, and their bibs after meals, to take 
simple messages, and amuse younger childrem 





occasionally while mother or nurse is busye§ 


Nothing helps children to be good and happys 
more than being kept occupied; but I must 
for another opportunity to give a few hints on “0 
cupations and amusements for the little ones.” 


to exercise authority that it should be considered — 
inviolable, and never to be disobeyed or con. 





fs, 





to hair mattresses, not eider-down beds, 
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RECIPES. 





NICE LITTLE FAMILY DINNER. 
Menu—August. 
CHANTILLY Soup, 
STEWED LOBSTER, 
STEWED FILLET OF VEAL, 
BROILED CHICKENS, 
BoILED NEW POoTATOEs, 
GREEN CORN, 
BAKED TOMATOES, 
PEACH BAVARIAN CREAM, 
DELICATE CAKE, 





Chantilly Soup. 

One quart of young green peas,a small bunch 
of parsley, two young onions, two quarts of me- 
dium stock. Boil the peas until quite tender with 
the parsley and onions, then rub them through a 
sieve and pour the stock on them; do not let it 
boil after the peas are added, or you will spoil 
the color. Serve very hot over small squares of 
toasted bread, 

Stewed Lobster. 

Boil two lobsters and pick the meat clean from 
the shells ; take one pint of water, a little mace, a 
litle whole pepper and the shells of the lobster ; 
let them boil until all their goodness is extracted, 
strain off the liquor and put it into a saucepan; 
place in the lobster with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, a wineglassful of sherry, and a little 
lemon juice ; after having boiled them up dish 
while very hot. 

Stewed Fillet of Veal. 

Remove the bone from the fillet, and fill the 
space with forcemeat; roll and skewer it up 
firmly ; place a few skewers at the bottom of the 
stewpan to prevent the meat from sticking, and 
cover the veal with a little weak stock. Let it 
simmer very gently until tender, as the more 
slowly veal is stewed the better. Make a thick- 
ening of butter and flour, adding a few mush- 
rooms, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, two 
blades of pounded mace, half a wineglassful of 
sherry wine, and pour over the meat; remove 
the skewer, garnish the dish with slices of cut 
lemon. Allow half an hour to a pound, and 
stew very gently. 

Broiled Chickens. 

Take young chickens weighing about four 
pounds, split up the back and season with salt 
and pepper, flatten with a meat mallet so they 
will set well on the gridiron, and broil slowly 
over a clear fire. Serve with melted butter over 
them, and garnish with parsley. 
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Boiled New Potatoes. 

Scrape the potatoes, and boil thirty minutes 
in salt and water. Drain well and serve with 
melted butter over them. 

Boiled Corn. 

Use well filled, but tender ears for this pur- 
pose. The best method of cooking them is to 
strip off the coarser outer husks, leaving the thin, 
silky envelop next the ear on the stalk. Pull 
this down and pick off all the silk from between 
the grains, adjust the inner husks in their place, 
tie together at the top, and drop the corn in 
plenty of boiling salt water, Boil half an hour, 
and leave in hot water until you are ready to 
send-it to table, Cut the stalks off with the 
husks close to the bottom of the ears, and send 
it to table, wrapped about with a napkin, on a 


flat dish, 
Baked Tomatoes. 


Choose fair tomatoes, ripe and of good size 
Cut a piece from the top of each, scoop out the 
pulp and chop it in a tray with a handful of 
bread-crumbs, pepper, some minced onion, and 
a slice of cold boiled salt pork-fat. Mince fine, 
mix well, and fill the tomato-shells with this 
force meat. Replace the pieces cut from the 
tops, arrange closely together in a buttered pud- 
ding dish and bake, covered, half an hour. 
Take off the cover and brown before sending to 
They are delicious. 

Peach Bavarian Cream. 

Take nine large peaches, stew and sweeten 
them, pass through a colander, half a box of 
gelatine, half a pint of cold water, one pint of 
cream. Stir the gelatine over boiling water 
until dissolved. Whip the cream. Add the 
gelatine to the peaches, mix and turn into a 
basin of cracked ice, and stir constantly until it 
begins to thicken; then add the whipped cream, 
stir carefully until thoroughly mixed; turn into 
a mould and stand aside to harden, Serve with 
whipped cream heaped around the base. 

Delicate Cake. 

Take one pound of sugar, seven ounces of 
butter, whites of fourteen eggs beaten to snow, 
one teaspoonful of orange flower water, eleven 
ounces of flour, tartaric acid the size of a pea 
Cream the butter and sugar, beat in the whites 
of the eggs, and then the orange flower water; 
sift in the flour, knead well, and when ready for 
the oven add the tartaric acid dissolved in a 
little warm water; set immediately into a quick 
oven, and watch carefully while baking, The 
yolks of egg can be used for custards, 
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How to Paint in Water-colors. 


ASHIONS in art come and go, but old 
ways of painting hold their own. The 
lady amateur nowadays turns away 
from her daubing of “sweetly pretty” 
plaques and panels, and settles herself down to 
earnest, serious study. And as water-colors have 
reached a high degree of perfection, and attract 
more of respectful attention now than ever they 
did, in all probability she sets out to produce 
creditable landscapes in water-colors. 

If she is wise, she will begin by learning to 
draw, or improving in drawing, if she already 
has some knowledge of it. No true artist has 
any patience with any of these modern “short- 
cuts” to painting, which would dispense with 
drawing, or have the design stamped or traced. 
Correct drawing is more successful—if such a 
thing as a degree in necessity were possible—in 
water-colors than in oil-painting, because in the 
latter defective drawing may be more easily cor- 
rected or covered up than in the former, Good 
drawing, then, is the very foundation of water- 
color painting. 

The next thing desirable is good material. 
Nothing satisfactory can be accomplished with- 
out thick drawing-paper, proper colors, and well- 
made brushes. One reason why water-color 
painting has recently reached such a surprising 
degree of excellence, is that suitable paper can 
now be obtained, which will stand an amount of 
treatment that would have washed old-fashioned 
paper into holes, or even shreds. Water-color 
paper may be purchased in large sheets, or in 
solid sketch-blocks, of suitable sizes, for pictures of 
ordinary dimensions. Ifa sketch-block is used, no 
drawing-board is required, as the picture is 
painted directly on the block and then the sheet 
removed, leaving the next sheet clean, and so on. 
Colors may be bought in cakes, pans or tubes. I 
prefer those in pans. Brushes are of camels’ 
hair or sable, with handles of wood or quill. 

Materials for’ water-colors are quite expen- 
sive. They cost more in proportion than mate- 
rials for oil-painting, ‘The paper may not be so 
very dear, but the colors and brushesare. A lit- 
tle porcelain pan of moist paint may cost from 
fifteen to seventy-five cents, and a large brush, 
suitable for the greater part of the work, about a 
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dollar and a-half. So don’t start one with the 
idea that you are taking up a cheap accomplish- 
ment. The days of school-girl daubs with 
“ penny paints” are gone, never to return, 

An easel is not required in water-color paint- 
ing. The sketch-block, or drawing-board con- 
taining the paper (tacked fast to it with draw- 
ing-tacks), may be laid on a table or held on the 
lap. A china-palette is used for the colors. A 
small quantity is taken from the little porcelain 
pan containing it, and washed out on the paleite 
so that the color may be plainly seen, A cup of 
clean water is constantly needed. Soft white 
rags are required to wipe the brush and palette, 
A penknife will often be found useful. 

Having completed the drawing, or more prop. 
erly, sketching, for only the barest outlines will 
be needed, rub the whole carefully with bread, so 
as to wipe off every particle of black. That is, 
of course, if a lead-pencil has been used for the 
drawing—if you can draw with the point of the 
brush and a faint suspicion of paint, so much the 
better, Then “map out” the work by laying in 
broad masses of the principal colors. 

The brush should be large and well filled both 
with color and water. In making these broad 
washes, let the brush spread out as widely as it 
will. Then go over the whole picture with a com- 
plete wash of clean water, blending the edges of 
the different masses, and endeavoring to unite all, 
Do not be frightened if the paper swells, and 
threatens to bubble and burst. It will all come 
right when it dries, and you will see that the 
color has made an impression. 

Proceed by making more broad washes, and 
then mopping over the whole and letting it dry. 
But of course as you proceed the work becomes 
The washes are put on 
more judiciously. Prospective light and shade 
tints, etc.,-must be attended to. No one can 
teach you just’ how to do it. You must go by 
your knowledge of drawing or oil-painting, your 
taste, your observation, the appearance of the 


more and more artistic. 


object from which you are copying, the land-_ 
scape before you, if you are sketching from, 
nature, or the suggestions from artist-friends. } 
But the modus operandi itself is simple—the | 


way to learn to do it is do it, It is not always 


easy, however. Flatness must be avoided, and so @ 


also must smeariness. 


When you have nearly finished the picture, : 
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«touch it up.” Fine strokes, views} of leaves, 
branches of trees, outlines of buildings or rocks, 
lines of light and shadow, and the like—in short, 
anything which cannot be executed in a broad 
wash—may be drawn or dashed in, just as in 
drawing or oil-painting, you would do the same 
thing with a pencil or sable-brush. These give 
the life and spirit to a picture; but they should be 


advocate taking a penknife 
and scratching the high! 
lights, etc., but this does not 
seem to me like true art. 
Judicious touches of Chinese 
white or lemon yellow, to 
my mind, answer much bet- 
ter. 

Water-colors are 
for landscapes and flowers 
than for anything else, In 
decorative art, water-colors 
may be applied to small 
cards or obyects made of pa- 
per, where oil-painting 
would be too coarse or 
smeary to answer very well, But water-colors 
can hardly be used for portrait or figure-paint- 
ing, as a broad wash spread over too large a 
surface is likely to look flat and weak. 

A useful variety of pan-colors is Chinese 
white, yellow ochre, lemon yellow, light red, 


better 
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cobalt blue, Hooker’s green, vermilion, rose, 
madder, Vandyke brown and black. The same 
large brush used for broad washes can be brought 
to a point as fine as-a pin, so that one brush will 
usually answer both for washing and drawing. 
MARGARET B, HARVEY. 








Fic. 2. 


Egg Cosy. 

It is very important%o keep boiled eggs warm 
upon the table, and anything that will prove or- 
namental for the purpose is eagerly welcomed; 
the cosy here illustrated is both attractive and 
useful, and can be made of different materials to 
suit the taste of the maker, 
The one I saw was made of 
silk, warmly lined with flan- 
nel or with wadded and 
quilted silk; triangular in 
shape, each side measuring 
from 10 to 12 inches in 
length;* the corners are 
rounded off, and the whole 
is edged with lace or other 
fancy trimming. To give 
firmness to the centre a tri- 
angular piece of cardboard 
is inserted between the cov- 
ering and the lining, and a 
piece of ribbon, or folded 
band of flannel or wadded 
silk, is stitched on round the 
outside edge of the card- 
board, but on the inside 
of the cosy, to form pockets 
for eggs. A suitable picture 


of chickens is painted or 
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embroidered in outline on the outside of each 2nd row: Double crochet. 





corner, with a light border framing it. The 3rd row: I treble, 1 chain, make 3 chain at the treb 
inside of the open cosy is shown in Fig, I. corners. | xe 
4th row: 1 treble, 1 chain, all round, F 


For the top: 1 single in point of square, ™ 510 
9 chain, a picot of 11 chain, fastening at 6th § Pic 
to middle of side of square on right hand, 1 ¢ 
picot of 2 “chain, small picot of 5 chain, 2 ad 
chain, picot of 11 chain, fastening at sixthtp J °" 
middle of left-hand square, 9 chain, repeat. 

The number of chain for foundation will 
be fewer at the shoulder. 1 

2nd row: I treble, 1 chain. 


























3rd row: 2 double treble, 2 chain, missing * 
2. At the shoulder there will be no chain, oni 
Fig. 2, illustrates the outside closed, with the 4th row: 1 treble, 1 chain, 
corners folded over, and the design for one 5th row: 1 single, 3 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 
5 chain, 1 treble in 3rd, 3 chain, miss 2, re 
peat. 
6th row: I single on single, 3 cMHain, 8 
side; Fig. 3 and 4 give designs for the other 
two corners. C. G. fF, 
Fig. 5.—Waste-Paper Catchall. 
The catchall is composed of cardboard, cut in 
one piece about twenty-seven inches square; two ® 
sides are placed together to form a cone; the 
cardboard is lined with terra-cotta satin; it is 
covered with bronze-green plush, embroidered 
with rushes and water-grasses; it is finished with 
a thick chenille cord of the same tint; the 
catchall is fastened in front, and is laced with a 
piece of terra-cotta ribbon, which is tied in a 


po: 
large bow at the top; it is fastened round the | 
knob of the leg of a writing-table with a loop 


and large bows of ribbon. 





—~<tor- 
Fig. 6.—Chemise Top in Crochet. 
The number of squares necessary for the top 
of the chemise should first be worked, joining 
them at the corners; in working, tack them 
tightly on paper or toile ciré to the shape re- 
quired before working the top and foundation. 
For the squares, make a ring of 10 chain; into 
this work 7 double treble, 5 chain, four times. 
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treble, with picot of 5 at 4th in 5 chain, 3 chain,: 


repeat. 

For the foundation, work the 2 first rows at the 
shoulder after the last picot, and 9 chain, make a 
picot of\7, fastening to square at 4th, 5 chain, 
1 double treble in point of square, 5 chain, 
i double treble in same, 5 chain, picot of 7, fas- 
ening to square, and proceed as Ist row. 


——_—_-~+e 





Music Roll. 


The very convenient method of carrying music 
ina roll, which not only protects it from wear, 
but makes it easy to carry, has caused many new 
and pretty designs to be introduced for the pur- 
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this roll is formed of flexible cardboard, covered 
with an embroidered band of light brown cleth 
in the centre, and two pieces of red plush on 
both sides, The embroidery is carried out on 
the cloth, as shown in Fig. 8, where the darker 
bands, filled in with cross-stitches, indicate blue 
filoselle, the straight bands and rings filled in 
with ladder stitch bronze silk, and the stem- 
stitch figures blue silk. The seams are covered 
with red silk cord, of which also the handle and 
the strings on the red satin gatherings at both 
ends are formed. M. P. 
eee ees 
Edging in Tatting. 
Fic. 9.—Edgings of tatting can be used for so 





Fic. 6. 


pose, the one illustrated being especially pretty: 
Fics. 7 AND 8. Music Ro_t.—The body of 





many different purposes that this cannot fail to 
prove attractive. 

The edging is worked with 
fine écru cotton, for bordering 
chair-backs made of embroid- 
ered étamine, or with white 
cotton as a trimming for ladies’ 
underclothing. 

The stars are worked separ- 
ately, one thread and shuttle 
only being required. Begin in 
the centre with 16 loops, each 
formed of 5 knots, 1 purl, 5 
knots; between the loops wind 





Fig. 8. 

the cotton once round a mesh about a quarter of 
an inch wide, to make the long Igops which 
form the centre of the star, and which are 
formed into a circle by passing a length of cot- 
ton through the loops and tying it in a tight knot. 
The two rows of loops forming the outside of the 
star are worked at the same time. 

Begin with one of the inner row: 2 knots, 
long purl, 3 knots, purl, 2 knots, join to purl in 
loop of centre, 2 knots, purl, 3 knots, long 
purl, 2 knots, draw close. Turn the work, leave 
a short end of cotton, and work one of the out- 
side loops; 2 
knots, long 
purl, 3 knots, 
purl, 2 knots, 
purl, 2 knots, 
purl, 2 knots, 
purl, 2 knots, 
- purl, 3 knots, 
long purl, 2 
knots, draw 
close. Turn 
and work an- 
other small 
loop, joining 
to that pre- 
viously work- 
ed by the long 
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purl, and to the next smal} 
loop of centre; the outer 
loops are joined together in 
the same way by the long 
purls, and the stars are join. 
ed by the centre purls of two 
consecutive loops of :the 
outer row. 

When a sufficient length 
has been worked begin the 
trefoils between the stars as 
follows: 5 knots, purl, 3 
knots, purl, 3 knots, join to 


tration, 8 knots, draw close; 
7 knots, join to centre purl 
of next loop of star, 5 knots, 
join to next star, 7 knots, 
draw close; 8 knots# join 
to next loop of star, 3 knots, 





draw close. The heading 
is a row of chain-stitch in 
crochet, with slip stitches 


into the purls of stars and 
trefoils. 








—<eor- 
Design for Alphabet of Fancy Letters. 
(See colored folded sheet in front of book.) 

These letters are worked in satin stitch in 
white or colored embroidery cotton; they can be 
used for handkerchiefs, or any articles of house 
linen. 





New and Popular Needlework. 
Elegant lamp shades may be made of a square 
self-colored silk neckerchief. This may be 









side purl of star as in illus. 


purl, 3 knots, purl, 5 knots, ° 
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either rose-colored or blue, if preferred, but 
nothing could be prettier over a lighted lamp 
than a clear shade of daffodil-yellow. Cut a 
square of white net the same size as the silk, 
and with some strong paste arrange in each 


_ corner of the net a tasteful group of well dried 


wild flowers. Should the colors of these be 
much disturbed during the drying process, they 
may be tinted up before they are fastened to the 
net. Place the net with the flowers on it under 
heavy pressure to dry, then lay the silk over it, 
the flowers being between it and the net, tack 
the two together all round the edges, and edge 
them round with a frill of narrow white lace. 
Run a row or two of narrow silver braid as a 
fnish round the hole in the centre, and a very 
elegant shade is fhus completed. 
leys look well made on the same principle. 

Workers, who still enjoy working the some- 
what out of-date cross-stitch, will be glad to have 
anew use suggested for it. This is to execute a 
good handsome border on a strip of canvas, 
about two to five inches wide, and to stretch it 
when finished over a photograph frame. The 
effect is decidedly good, and small easels, too, 
look well if covered in the same way. Charming 
aprons can be made of sateen, or some similar 
material, trimmed with bands of the same needle- 
work, The strips will be found very pleasant 
to work. Much of the cross-stitch sold now is 
worked on a coarse linen, which has the design 
already traced out on it, and thus it is an easily 
executed work suitable for those whose eyesight 
isnot good. <A bed-cover of Turkey twill would 
be worthy of much admiration if worked entirely 
in white, while nothing more effective could be 
found than this stitch worked as a background, 
the foundation being left unworked, and thus 
forming the real design. This style of doing it 
is best adapted for mantel-borders, brackets, 
borders to curtains, and, in fact, for upright, not 
flat work. 

A-pretty and quaint-looking table-cover for a 
small table is made of a piece of plain-colored 
brocade. All over this is worked a straggling 
design in chain-stitch, and fine silk of a pretty 
subdued tone of color. An old-gold foundation 
looks very well if the silk for the embroidery be 
chosen of that dull red tint known as Indian-red. 
In working a cloth of this kind, no attention 
whatever need be paid to the design of the 
brocade itself, the outlines of the embroidery 
should merely resemble it in character, and be 
taken over it quite irrespectively. 
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Another pretty cover for a small table may be 
made of a central square of old-gold satin on 
which is embroidered in outline stitch, with gold- 
colored filoselle,a good conventional design. A 
few thicker bars and roundels of satin-stitch are 
added here and there, just in sufficient numbers 
to slightly accentuate the pattern. A deep hem 
of dark brown plush edged with a ball fringe 
finishes off the edges of the satin. A line of 
gold-colored feather-stitch is carried along the 
seams. 


Lace plays a considerable and varied part 
amongst the newest descriptions of fancy work. 
Now that colored embroidered muslin robes are 
coming into vogue, lace is needed for their trim- 
ming, and ladies will find that ordinary white 
or cream colored lace is much improved by 
having the design run over and partly filled in 
with stitches in colored silks to correspond with 
the embroidery on the muslin, Black lace is 
laid on all kinds of colored materials, and is 
made most ornamental by having the design 
outlined with colored silks or gold thread. Nee- 
dlework on this principle will produce a very 
good and Oriental effect, especially if a few 
gold, steel, or colored beads, or spangles be in- 
termingled with it. Beetles wings, too, are gor- 
geous in the extreme, when judiciously used in 
such embroidery. 


The so-called Mantilla embroidery is a novelty, 
and shows considerable ingenuity, both in design 
and method of working. Bands of gold-colored 
silk are laid upon a cotton material of a dull 
neutral tint, and delicate stitchery carried over 
them in fine black silk, to give a very good idea 
of Spanish lace. 


Damask towels of a really good quality, and 
with fringed ends, are now brought out with 
spaces at the corners and ends specially woven 
for ornamentation with initials, coronets, or other 
devices. A useful set of damask table linen, to 
be similarly decorated, consists of table-cloth, 
centre-piece, and twelve table napkins, Much 
new embroidery is to be carried out in different 
shades of one color only, and affords a pleasant 
relief after the multi-colored work so much seen 
in our rooms hitherto. Shades of brown, for 
instance, on a foundation of dull gold color, look 
particularly well and in good taste, a few lines 
of gold thread being all-sufficient to give light- 
ness to the general effect, if necessary. 


MABEL WARE. 












AUGUST. 


EASONS of sea-shore, mountains and 
country, where we hope our subscri- 
bers are enjoying the refreshing and 
exhilarating atmosphere with their 
favorite “GoprEy” at hand to amuse and in- 
struct them. Our task is to remain at the desk 
‘and complete all arrangements for the coming 
autumn, so that the magazine may continue to 
be the best fashion magazine in the country. The 
press and people say there is no rival in the 
LApDy’s Book; there are imitations, but no rivals; 
and they know. What can we say of our fash- 
ions? why, just nothing, they speak for them- 
selves alloverthecountry. The ladies commend 
us for our plan of publishing the full length 
figures of fashions upon our front pages. That 
form of the book is kept open until the latest 
arrival’ of original designs and fashions from 
Paris. Our figures are not unmeaning, stand-up 
dummies, like the heads in a milliner’s shop, but 
pictures, colored and in black, that can be used. 
Let that be remembered; fashions that are 
adapted by the leaders of style in New York 
and Philadelphia. It is too’ much the rule with 
other magazines to select figures without any ref- 
erence to season or use, but merely those that 
will look most gaudy in color and style; we study 
the matter up as a fine art and the unanimous 
praise received assures us that our efforts are not 
fruitless. Since our last issue we have completed 
arrangements with several authors of world-wide 
merit for articles upon different topics for the 
coming year of 1889; others we are in treaty with ; 
later on, when our efforts are all concluded, we 
will give our readers the benefit of learning what 
we will offer in the different old and new depart- 
ments which will be inaugurated. We frequently 
hear from old fogies that the reading of a fashion 
magazine leads to extravagance in dress and 
living. This is a very erroneous impression ; 
nothing could be further from the truth ; our aim 
is to make all things simple and practical; it is 
in reality a thing of economy, and if more of 
our countrywomen and girls were habitual readers 
of the magazine, there would be a more earnest 
and successful endeavor to make home the most 
attractive and happy of all places, and the plain 
and simple performance of duty in whatever 
situation of life, would be more honored and 
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respected, and airy nothings and glittering shams 


would slacken their hold upon the popular heart, — 


Let each of our subscribers try what they can dg 

to induce their friends to bring this welcome 

visitor to their homes, and add thereby a source 

of pleasure and profit to all who come within 

its influence.—EDITor. 
$+ tem 
BOOK TABLE. 

A DEBUTANTE IN NEW YorK Society. By 
Rachel Buchanan. Published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. Cloth, price $1.25. 

This book gives a series of animated letters 
written by the debutante herself. A vivid pic- 
ture of social life in New York, and a revelation 
of some phases of high life in the metropolis, 
are well written up, and the whole forms an 
attractive book for summer reading. 

A NYMPH OF THE WEsT. A novel. By 
Howard Seely, Published by D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. Cloth, price $1. 





A picturesque and stirring romance of life on . 


a Western ranch, The heroine is a bright and 
attractive girl, who, despite her lack of educa- 
tion, succeeds in winning the love of one who 
has lived in the world’s giddy throng. There 
are several original characters whose sayings 
add much to the interest of the book. 

IGNORANT Essays. By Richard Dowling. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. Paper, 25 cents. 

A collection of eight essays, written ina bright 
and attractive form, containing much wit and 
humor, and many striking and independent re 
flections. 


THE STEEL HAMMER. A novel, By Louis - 


Ulbach. The first of Appleton’s Town and: 
Country Library, Price, 50 cents. This series 
will appear semi-monthly, and will comprise in 
the main American and foreign fiction. 


The book is bright and attractive, the inter-_ 
est well continued throughout. Why the quaint 
title is given proves a great attraction to the 
reader. A sequel, “For Fifteen Years,” will 
be published later in this series. 


Eve. A novel. 
No. 2 of Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
Price, 50 cents. 


All the works of the author are well written, 3 
the originality is carried throughout the book, ~ 
interesting the reader tothe end. A convenient | 





book for desultory summer reading. 


By S. Baring Gould. Forms ~ 
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A WomAN’s FAcE; or, A LAKELAND Mys- 
TERY. By Florence Warden, Published by 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. Paper, 
price, 25 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A charming book, dealing in mystery through- 
out, the interest continuing to the end. The 
heroine is married to an old man, a former 
lover being appointed agent on the estate; 
how he mesmerizes his wife to add to Lady 
Kildonan’s comfort and pleasure, until a 
physician circumvents the whole proceeding, 
and the secret of the heroine is discovered, 
forms an attractive story, well written, 

“DAPHNE.” By Rita. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila, Comprising one of 
their series of select novels. Price, 25 cents, 

The book is quaint and original, two violins 
telling a sad and thrilling love story. 

“Hort WEATHER DisHEs.” By Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer, I2mo, with index; bound in cloth, 
$1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
Arnold & Company. 

In this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer 
presents a tempting array of seasonable dishes 
for the hot weather. Even old housekeepers 
are wont to feel a certain amount of embarrass- 
ment over the arrangement of the proper things 
for summer living. To all her fellow-house- 
wives the author sends this little directory as a 
helpmate. 


“AGNES SURRIAGE.” By, Edwin Lassetter 
Bynner. Published by Ticknor & Company, 
Boston, Mass. In Ticknor’s paper series. Price, 
§0 cents. 

“This is, unquestionably, the most successful 
attempt yet made by an author to portray New 
England colonial life in the form of a novel. 
Its success does not lie in the mere fact that its 
incidents are, in the main, historical; it is satu- 
rated through and through with the feelings and 
spirit of the period described. Mr, Bynner has 
te-created for us the Boston of our ancestors; he 
shows us the narrow streets and lanes of the old 
town, just as they were a hundred and fifty years 
ago; the quaint wooden buildings with their 
overhanging stories and picturesque gables; the 
ancient inns and churches, and the elegant man- 
sions of the colonial aristocracy, while we brush 
against people whose names are familiar to 
every reader of local history,—Governor, and 
Madame Shirley, the Vassals, the Royalls of 
Cambridge, Collector Frankland, the versatile 
Master Pelham, Smibert, the famous portrait 
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painter, the young Singleton Copley, and others 
whose names are of constant occurrence in our 
colonial records.” 


“MAY AND JUNE.” By Edward R. Roe. 
Published by Laird & Lee, cor. Clark and 
Adams Sts., Chicago, Ill. Price, 25 cents. 

This romance of the revolution gives many 
interesting details, the numerous troubles the 
Indian twin heroines, owing to the condition of 
the country, had to combat with before they fi- 
nally were rewarded, makes an interesting book 
well worthy of perusal. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE Post- 
HUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUsTIN, By 
F, J. Stimson (J. S., of Dale). 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 35 cents. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. 

This story first appeared a year ago in Scrid- 
ners Magazine, when it was widely read and 
commented upon. Since it was published se- 
rially, Mr. Stimson has enlarged the story, and in 
this new form it will be read with increased 
interest. The story of how Austin May was 
compelled to wait nearly a dozen years before 
he could learn the name of his uncle’s residuary 
legatee, and of the surprising adventures that 
befell him in that time, moves with spirit from 
the beginning to the end. The reader’s curios- 
ity is aroused at the outset, and the suspense is 
so well maintained that the most 4/ase novel 
reader cannot fail to be interested. 


ORION, THE GOLD BEATER. 
Cobb, Jr. 
THE BAR SINISTER. A social study. 


By Sylvanus 


THE Brown STONE Boy. By William Henry 
Bishop. 

As CoMMON MorTALs, 

The above books comprise No, 2, 3, 5, and 6, 
of Cassell’s Sunshine Series of Choice Fiction, 
issued weekly by Cassell & Company, Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, 
50 cents each. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

These books are all attractive and well writ- 
ten; to the lovers of fiction each one stands out 
upon its own distinctive merits as worthy of 
perusal. For summer reading they are charm- 
ing, being bright from beginning to end. 

Society Rapips; a story of high life in Wash- 
ington, Saratoga and Bar Harbor. By “One 
in the Swim.” Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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This is a bright, crisp and breezy novel of 
fashionable life in Washington, with Summer 
episodes at Saratoga and Bar Harbor. It is a 
keen, trenchant and lively exposition of high life 
at the nation’s capital, with sufficient satire to 
give a biting flavor. Always bright, always 
clever, it plunges along through a perfect maze 
of flirtation, husband-hunting, small talk and 
scandal, never failing to interest and never lack- 
ing a plentiful fund of exciting amusement. 


Published by T. B. 


A new and 


NANA. By Emile Zola. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


cheap edition. Price, 25 cents. 


THE DoctTor’s MIsTAKE. By Charles How- 
ard Montague and Clement Milton Hammond, 
with illustrations by Boz. Published by Thomas 
Downey, Jr., & Co., Boston, Price, 25 cents, 


This is a strange story, in which love and 


scien¢e are depicted in masterly style. If there 


be such a creature as a fiend incarnate, that 
fiend is graphically depicted in all her infamy in 
the person of Myrta, the ward of Dr. Lowenthal. 


She is of that type of women (fortunately rare) 
who take demoniacal delight in making men 
suffer. She has a knowledge of the sciences, 
and is well versed in metaphysics, but cannot 
regard the existence of a God as anything other 
than a superstitous absurdity. The author seems 
to use this woman and her influence upon Philip 
Haynie to point out a*moral. Dr. Lowenthal is 
a chemist and a scientist, but a veritable disciple 
of that prince of materialists, Broussais. He be- 
lieves that he has discovered the secret of intel- 
ligent -life and that his theory is capable of de- 
monstration. He proposes to establish his mate- 
rialistic doctrine by depriving a human subject 
of life and restoring it. He awaits a voluntary 
victim. The book tells the story of this experi- 
ment and the result of it. Philip Haynie, driven 
to despair by the treatment of Myrta, who has 
taught him to love her only that she might scorn 
him, offers himself to Dr. Lowenthal. His con- 
duct during the process of the mental and moral 
degeneration, which leads up to this step, is most 
vividly depicted, and the abandon with which he 
throws his life into the hands of the experimenter 
is described with a pathos which cannot fail to 
move the reader. A wierd, powerful and unex- 
pected climax brings the fascinating tale to an 
end. It will be read once for the story, and 
more than once by many who are interested in 
the deep problems of life. 
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THE STAR OF INDIA. By Edward T. Ellis, 
A.M. Published by Frank A. Munsey, 81 War. 
ren street, New York. 

A bright, well written story, giving much in 
teresting information concerning India, 

Music from Geo. D. Newhall Co., 171 W, 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Hoitp Fast TO THE RIGHT, OR MOTHER'S 
Goop-Byre. By W. H. Doane. 

FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. Song, by 
James E. Stewart. 

Happy FARMERS. Song and chorus, by Frank 
L. Bristow. 

A SONG OF THE SEA. 
Bristow. 

TENDER VOICES. 
Jerome Hill. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
Stewart. 

SHEPHERD’s PRAYER. By George Nelson. 

ie Secs 


Ballad, by Frank L, 


Song and chorus, by 


By James EB 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Miss Hampton, of South Carolina, a daughter 
of Gen, Wade Hampton, is now assistant in the 
surgical ward of a New York hospital. She has 
taken a thorough course of training as a profes 
sional nurse, and it is her plan, when her studies 
are completed, to open a training school for nursé 
in the South, and supply a new field of work for 
Southern women. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Monroe County, N. Y., presented Mrs. Cleve 
land with an elegant microscope and accessories 
in recognition of her temperance views. It was 
sent to Washington by express, and bears on 4 
silver plate the following inscription: “To Mrs 
Frances Folsom Cleveland, President’s Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., from the W. C. T. U. of Mon- 
roe County, N. Y., in apprreciation of her teeto- 
tal abstinence principles. Mrs. E. H. Griffith, 
Fairport, N. Y., president; Mrs. H. A. Perrigo, 
Brockport, N. Y., secretary. 

Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, the Saxon, 
is said to have introduced kissing into England. 
At a banquet given by the British monarch i 
honor of his allies, the princess, after pressing” 
the brimming beaker to her lips, saluted the a 
tonished and delighted Vortigern with a little 
kiss, after the manner of her own people. 

There is a very remarkable apple tree im” 
Rockingham County, S, C., it is said, which has 
borne fruit for a number of years, but has nevefy) 
been known to blossom. The fruit, while resem=)) 














— bling and apple in size and general appearance, 
+ Ellis tastes like a pineapple. 


1 War. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who has just accepted the 
‘ call to Plymouth pulpit, is a man with a remark- 
uch im Hable capacity for work. He never takes a vaca- 
tion, but he insists upon it that he never works 

171 We toohard. Upto the present time he has made 


his home in the country, where he says he finds 
so much comfort and quiet that a vacation is 
unnecessary. In personal appearance Dr. Ab- 
ong, by bott is just the opposite of his famous predeces- 

sor, He is tall and thin, with delicately-cut fea- 


YTHER’S 








y Frank tures and a flowing beard, One thing in common 
with Mr. Beecher is the big slouch hat or wide- 
ank L, awake that adorns his head. 
us, by Miss Kate Bishop, an actress in Australia, 
wears a Silver bracelet on the left arm night and 
mes E day. Her only sister locked it there before she 
sailed for America to get married. The ship 
Ison. went down with all hands, and the key is with 
the drowned girl. 
There are in England 347 female blacksmiths 
who actually swing heavy hammers, and 9138 
vughter women employed in nail making. 
in the 
She has Anton Rubinstein, the pianist, has accepted 
profes an offer of $20,000 for fifty performances in the 
studies United States during the coming season. 
nurses A ton of ropes made from the hair of the 
ork for women of Japan is used in building the $300,- 
* 00 Buddhist temple at Kioto, 
Union, Madame Andre, the portrait painter, has given 
Cleve all her jewels, valued at $20,000, to the Paris 
>ssories Philanthropic Society. 
Tt was A queer flower which grows in Yucatan is the 
Ss on 4 manito (little hand) of the guarumo, It is in 
‘0 Mrs the exact shape of the human hand, with four 
ANS10D, fingers, thumb, nails and knuckles all complete, 
f Mem Robert Browning has never written a poem 
; teeny for magazine publication, and he cannot be in- 
rifith, 


we duced to do so. His reason for this resolution is 
crmnge that as far as the reader is concerned he is an un- 

invited guest in the pages of a magazine, but if a 
Saxon, person buys his books it is because he wants to 
gland. read him, and not because he wants to read some 
rch mf one else and finds him, as in the case of magazine 
ressiM§ § publication, Mrs. Browning, on the contrary, he 
the @& BH says, liked to appear in the magazines because 
u little she enjoyed being in the company of others. 

Mrs. Maria E. Beasley, of Philadelphia, has 
made a fortune by the invention of a machine 
for the construction of barrels, which, up to that 
time, had been made almost wholly by hand, 










a missionary in Liberia, Africa, and once 
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The machine is worked by three men and turns 
out more than 600 completed barrels a day. 
Mrs. Beasley was born in North Carolina, of 
wealthy parents. She possesses remarkable 
mechanical genius. Her first invention was a 
machine for hooping barrels. It will hoop 1,700 
barrels a day, and is used by the Standard Oil 
Company. 


Margaret Sophia, an Austrian Arch-duchess, 
has been made Abbess of the “ Damenstift,” at 
Prague, where the Queen Regent of Spain acted 
in the same capacity from, 1876 until she was 
married. The inmates of this convent, it is ex- 
plained, are not vowed to a single life. 

When Miss Alice Louisa Pond appeared on 
the stage to receive her degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the Columbia College Commencement, 
the President was compelled to wait several 
minutes for a cessation of the applause that 
greeted her, led by some twenty other bachelors 
(without art) who were her classmates. Miss 
Pond is the first young lady to receive this degree 
at Columbia, Miss Hankey, who graduated last 
year, took the degree of Bachelor of Letters. 


Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins, the reader of blind 
handwriting in the Dead Letter Department at 
Washington, is an expert. She reads all written 
languages, except Russian and Chinese, and does 
not read these because as she says, very few 
Russian letters come to this country, and the 
Chinese are so careful in preparing the addresses 
usually writing one in English as well as Chinese, 
that she has found no need. 


A woman’s invention is a baby wagon for the 
house, thoroughly padded, in which the baby 
cannot be hurt, even if it tipsover. The wagon 
can be turned into a cradle and made into a 
swing. 

Rey, Mr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
New York, startled his congregation 4 few Sun- 
days ago by the novel suggestion that, while 
those of its members who lived in large comfort- 
able houses were away for the summer, they 
should allow the respectable poor of the parish, 
who were huddled together in hot tenements, to 
occupy them during their absence. Mr. Rains- 
ford said that their were a large number of his 
poor parishioners who would be delighted with 
such an arrangement, and that he would be per- 
sonally responsible for their conduct. 

May Emily Bird, a colored woman who died at 
Centreville, Tenn., recently, was for a long time 
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received and entertained the world-renowned ex- 
plorer, Livingstone, on one of his most notable 
exploring expeditions. She spoke fluently many 
-of the native African languages. 

Hong Yen Chang is the name of the” first 
Chinese lawyer in this country. He was admit- 
ted to the bar at Poughkeepsie, though he lives 
in Brooklyn, and is in the office of a New York 
firm. Mr, Chang came to this country in 1872, 
and studied law at Yale and at the Columbia 
College law schoel. He passed his examination 
for admission to the bar last year, but he had to 
be naturalized before he was admitted. If he 
only has the patronage of his own countrymen 
in New York he will have a lucrative practice. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott, in a reminiscence of 
her childhood’s days, says that she came across 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child in Mr. 
Emerson’s library when she was a youngster, 
and that she was immediately seized with a de- 
sire to bea second Bettina, She chose Emerson 
as her Goethe, and wrote letters to him which 
she never sent, and sang songs, which she hopes 
he never heard, under his window in bad 
German. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book for July begins a new 
volume in an enlarged form and greatly im- 
Without 
losing any of its distinctive qualities as a maga- 
zine for ladies, it contains much literary matter 
of superior quality. There are several good 
short stories, and a serial called « A Social Dag- 
ger,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, opens brilliantly. 
Francis A. Shaw contributes a charming « Half 
Hour With Goethe,” and there are many other 
good things in prose and verse. The illustra- 
tions, including the fashion plates, are admirable. 
Evening Bulletin, Phila., Pa. 


proved in typographical appearance, 





Exceedingly attractive is the last number of 
“ GoDEY’s LApy’s Book,” It furnishes for the 
ladies ,a wide variety, whether for home man- 
agement, mental cultur¢, or personal adornment. 
In literary ability it occupies a high rank, witha 
record dating back to 1830, when the grand- 
mothers of those who now read it were its de- 
lighted patrons, The “LApy’s Book” does not, 
however, live only on its past record. -It is in 
all respects “up to the times,” and should be 
found on the table of every intelligent family. 
This number contains valuable articles on self- 
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helpful women; together with a number of 
deeply interesting sketches, stories and poemson 
every phase of life in which the ladies and their 
daughters seek pleasure and instruction, Any 
lady who wants to dress tastefully at moderate 
expense may find in the pages of this magazine 
ample directions, with copious and _ practical 
illustrations,— Vox Populi, Lowell, Mass. 















GopeEy’s LApDy’s Book for June deserves at: 
tentive reading. This is, of course, a home mag- 
azine, especially designed for the pleasure of the 
wives, sisters and mothers of the American peo 
ple. At the same time it always gives articles 
and stories to interest all classes of readers, 
«“ New Orleans Women in Contemporary Litera. 
ture,” by Laura F. Hinsdale, gives capital de 
scriptions of the life and work of such women as 
Mary M. Davis, the poet, Miss Gracie King, the 
novelist, and other female writers who live in the 
Creole city. Its other contents will be found 
equally interesting. —Sunday Press, New York, 
NN: YY. 










GopEy’s LADy’s Book is essentially a magazine 
for women; it contains the latest fashions, fresh 
literature, and the able discussion of timely topics 
Its great popularity is shown by its long life, hav 
ing been published for over halfa century. The 
June number presents two very beautiful engray 
ings, and a most interesting line of reading.= 
Sunday Argus, Fargo, Dak. ’ 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for June presents the 
same attractive features that have made this 
magazine for the past few months a most wee 
come visitor to the home. Each member of the 
household is sure to find in it many wise sugge> 
tions for her individual work, and will recogniz 
that the Editor has a sincere interest in the 
general welfare of women, Written inquirié 
from those who seek instruction in dress-making 
—the fortunate ones who are obliged to study 
economy—are told in a kind and helpful way, 
and delicate hints serve to improve tastes oftet 
crude and uncultivated.—Rough Notes, Indianw 
pelis, Ind. 


















The last copy of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book has” 
reached our table. It contains valuable articles 
on self-helpful women, together with a numbet 
of deeply interesting sketches, stories and poem 
on every phase of life in which the ladies 
their daughters seek pleasure and instruction * 
Texas Siftings, New York. “a 
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“Take a Pill?” 
















































e 
1°| Certainly! Who could refuse 
ber ©; so sweet an offer--especially 
oe “io! as all persons are liable to de- 
d thei © rangements of the Stomach, 
2 Liver, and Bowels? There is 
Any £| nothing so effective as 
oderate | & . 
agazine ii j SUGAR- 
ractical yer § COATED | S 
, forthe relief of Dyspepsia, Con- 
4% stipation, and Sick Headache; 
ves ll 2 also, Biliousness, Neuralgia, 
a Rheumatism, and Gout. Safe, 
= prompt, and mildly cathartic, 
© of the Ayer’s Pills are universally 
an peo- or, known as “the favorite family | 
articles iil medicine.” 
eaders, rd “‘Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine ! 
Litera- y) known to me for regulating the bowels, | 
ital de- 7) and for all diseases caused by a disor- 
meni A. Al dered stomach and liver. I suffered 
: ES SF ) 5) for over three years with headache, in- f 
ng, the UG Se > ”) FFs digestion, and constipation. I had no 
e in the > Soe. — = appetite, and was weak and nervous 
- found i) aul a most of the time. By using three boxes H 
y York, = Copyright HE of Ayer’s Pills, and, at the same time, 
dieting myself, I was completely cured. My digestive organs are now in good | 
order, and I am in perfect health.’’— Puitie Lockwoop, Topeka, Kansas. 1 


“T have used Ayer’s PiNs for the past thirty years and consider them an i 








oa invaluable family medicine. I know of no better remedy for liver troubles, and 
s, treat have always found them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.””—JAMEs Quinn, 90 
y topics, Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 
fe, hav. = 
The Ayer’s Pills, | 
ongray- PREPARED BY 
ings Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. | 
‘ } ’ ” 

nts the , 
le this IMPURE BLOOD | 
st wel Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
of the tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
sugges until the poison is eliminated from the system. To do this thoroughly, 
ognize the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
in the it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

Pa “T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
quiries rae ; tf : ° 
naking In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases | 


arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 

7 —G. C. Brock, Drugmst, Lowell, Mass. j 

ib way, 9 . 

soft Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

ndiama PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. a 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1; Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CARNRICK S%«FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Hotter | 
“* Weather 


Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale of Jamés 
Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound rapidly in. 
creases. This proves that many women recognize 
the fact that PEARLINE makes washing and 
| cleaning very much easier than when done with 
? the ordinary means. Proves also that summer 
clothing, being of delicate texture and color, will 
not stand the rough usage necessary when washed 
with soap, and establishes the fact that PEAR- 
LINE, in doing away with the rubbing, lessens: 
>= the wear and tear and fills a very important place. 
~ Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt water. Its 
ingredients render it harmless to the most deli- 
cate skin. Especially during the hot weather it is 
to your advantage to use PEARLINE, and only humane to supply 












| 













your servants with it, and thus lighten their labors; besides you insure | §& 
much better results. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. a 
WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY! v 

P U LL Cc aol R A BALD SPOTS | Wecure these WE 
THIN HAIR | DY means of a 


PULCHRA AMERICANA. 


| Fechter’s Fa- 

CANDRUFF | mous Fairieon, 
THIN BEARD | Sond for par 
FALLINC HAIR | our remedy | 








THE STANDARD 


HEALING! SOOTHING! SOFTENING! | 
Fragrantly Perfumed! No vulgar Face Paint! 


FACE POWDER 


Sold by Dealers. White, Pink, Brunette. Price, | 

25c, and 50c. per box. 

HELMER & LIETZ, M’f’rs, 
125 4th Ave., New York. 


PEERLESS DYES eiser'istctsn. 


Acomplete garment worn under 
ng 


| . the corset or flannels, protecti Cc U R E DI t 
Su Sm the clothing from perspiration. 
(/ Cheaper than dress shields, one Sendstamp for pamphle} ia 
= © pair doing the work of six. Drs, L, D, “5 It, MeMICHAEL, 


fe 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,$ .80 Niagara St., BUFFALO, KN. L 
SH 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. jf .: 
ie 

Largest Establishment in the World for thelt med 

Treatment. Facial Development, Hair and Scalp, ; 

Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, ~ ™ 

Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim+ ad 










FECHTER REMEDY CO0., 
New Haven, Conn. Box 386C, 









Send this to some Lald headed friend. 





By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New ‘/ailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati. 0 ' 


4F DORADRESSSHIELDS 


—__are THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


AH.BRINKMANN &CO.BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30C 





























eROTECTOR Ladies’ * 34-39, 1.00 
Remit by P.O. Order. Cat. free. M. DEWEY, 229 Marshe 
field Ave., Chicago, ll. Agemts Wanted. 


—fee -t,! AND NEVER 






















A EAR OUT. 
WIEEWING sfesKia! bap a 6 ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and theit Bry 
SOLD by Jewelers. By mail, 25c. Circulars, free. | treatment. Send 10c. for 50-page book treating 
J. S. Brrcu & Co., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y. | on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. “ 
= . ee Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, “ 
27 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Vs Boy 







Established 1870. Inventor of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, etc. Six Parlors; three for Ladies. 





) isi Bincn & 60, 18 Lewis 


oT vur mammot hillustrated circular on Dress 

FR EE Cutting by Will C. Roed’s Famous Tailor Sys- 

tem. Addrece Pood Vorta Sects Ca Antanas 
LLO The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 


J G' use No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No.j 
STEEL 


PENS, = [303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. ers throughout the World, j 
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In wrjting please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. , 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


|}COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


PEERLESS DYES siis.vSavcciers. 



























mes 
—— 
ize Braided Wire Bustles 
_ are Best. 
ts Steey hine Highat Cured i. 
ng OPIUM ie ee st ose 
W1 
ned PEERLESS DYES 205 2'Sutccsrs 
\R- 
ons | SEE HERE! rx riiesy cond ior Catalogue. 
Big pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago. 

















a ‘LEANSING th | f\ 
Its FRAGRANT (Sor “7Eaem. , 
eli- HAIMZU A TOILET LUXURY. , 
ia 25 cents a bottle. 

tis Ask for it. me LASTING 





SEELEY’S: Home School for Boys re-opens Sept. YTS GER a AN Gouge. 
12th. A good Christian home. College FO 

ure Busine Number limited to twenty-five. For circulars, address, SEND. 2 STAMP. cennnaeeee 

‘ork. ¥. H. SEE LE Y, A.M., Principal. Deckertown, Sussex Co., N. J. 











| Ww Ladies and Misses te do Crochet Work at 
A NT home, city or country. Steady Work. Brown’ "5 re C ressing. 
e WESTERN LACE MANUFACTURING. CO., 218 State St., Chicago, 


Il. Be sure to mention Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. 
at - The Original! Beware of Imitations! 



















: ) / LADY AGENTS can, secure AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE AND 
P employment at $50 to $100 per Pa E ONLY 


month selling Queen City Sup- 

porters, Sample outfit free, 
Xddress Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St..Cincinnati.Q. 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. " 
T0 Award New Orleans Exposition. f 









fhe aid al relief for deafness has been 
8? invisible device which is the same 
~ to the ears as glasses to the eyes. Worn for 
months without removal. Successful where 


the 19th century. For sale only by the inventor, ice Free STO I. ..PF 


every other remedy has failed. A triumph of 
ently So One sure ‘patho Starvation Diet 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. + Reema et _ Treatise roe ie 
prom ee ns TOW TO ACT, sent R.. pista sealed envelope for 
6stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19Park Place, New York. i 


} 





THE BRYANT SCHOOL. 
A Boarding School of the highest class for boys; Primary, Inter- 
Mediate. and Academic Departments ; thorough Military Organiza- D0 YOU WANT A DICTIONARY ? 
~ oe Discipline, with Systematic Physical Training. School 


meg, representing an outlay of over $250,000; one of the finestin| By sending atrewn cents, we will forward to your 
in proximity to couutry-seat of the late William Cullen address post-paid, one } 








; Summer Session of the Bryant School, 

: ae een WORCESTER DICTIONARY, 
5 e 

x hee oa —- aos econ eee: Schools for Containing 292 Pages. 





Grorer Bruce Corrstrov, Principal. Rostyn, L. I. Send 15 cents to Box 1565, Philadelphia, Pa. | 














™===CORPUS LEAN = 
will reduce fut at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. be. in 
ee Jor circulars covering teste- 

ls. Address Corpus LEAN Co., 
2315 Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 

simply stopping the FAT-producing 

qualities of food. The supply being 

stopped the natural working of the 

system draws on the Satin the system 

and at once reduces weight. 
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in writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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TOURISTS 
nd TRAVELLERS 


will find POND’S EXTRACT of wonderful efficacy im : 


cases of 
Asa 


accident, over-exertion, catching cold, etc., ete 


liniment for pedestrian or other exercise, ATHae 


LETES, and BASEBALL-PLAYERS, it is simply 


invaluab 


Sunburns, 


le. 


ALSO FOR 


Stings, Insect-Bites, 


Chafing, Sore Feet, Inflamed 


Kyes, Sprains, Bruises, 
Wounds, Piles, Boils, 
Burns, Ete, Ete. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 








POND’S EXTRACT is manufactured and bottled } 


the sole 


proprietors—Pond’s Extract Companyyy , 


New York and London. 


POND’S EXTRACT is never sold in bu “< 


nor by measure. 


WITH YOU. 





POND’S EXTRACT C0, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





SHARPLESS BROTHERS 


Furnish at Short Notice 


OUTFITS FOR BABIES AND CHILDREN. 


Single Garments or Entire Wardrobes Selected 
from Stock or Made to Order. 


rices will be given of single re- 
may or may not form parts of 
costing respectively 
50, according = uality 

‘furnishings in n basket 


Upon application. 
quired articles, whic’ 
various a co! ere outs, 
pon $20, 
and quantity of garments. rue 
and other accessories. 


ROYAL, FAMILY BLACK SILK 


with Edges in Distinguishing Colors. The most de- 
sirable and elegant material for Fall and Winter Cos- 
tumes and Dresses. This silk is pure in texture, beau- 
tiful in finish, splendid to wear, and inexpensive; and 
comes in various qualities rapging in price from $1.00 
to $1.50 a yard. 

For Samples of Royal, Family Black silk, write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS’ 
Chestnut & Eighth Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For further facts about Infant’s Outfits and New 
Black Silk, read <~ ¥ in Baby Clothes, and —— 
in ‘* The ,” and please mention the Au; 
sped of GODEY’s Lapy’s Boox in letter to Sharp = 

thers. 
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BEAUT Y Cy 
(ge \ 


" PORTRAITS 
Before and After 


TREATMENT 


—FOR— 


SZ 
FORM, COMPLEXION # AEALTH, 
FREE. 


On account of the fraudulent lotions 
® and air-pumps advertised for devel io 
ment, I will: tell any lady. ofe what I used to secure © 
results shown in my portraits. Health (cure of all female diseas ~ 
€s), oui and perfectly pure complexion assured. _ 
Twill's — — letter, Name rs Aa Bi Rot and address : "am 
ELLA M. DENT, Box 234, Station vo, Cal. 


The Automatic Braided: 





up. Sold by all dealers” 


$300 in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $100% 
= T. 8. CRAY TON, Anderson, 8. "C. " 


“\ 12 (HIEFREMEDIE | 
FAMILIES eTRA 


WITH Fun’ INSTRU 




















In writing please mention 


GODEY’S LADY’S EBOOK. 
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Wire Bustle, 5oc., folds: 4 
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FOR EDITOR’S USE. 





September Godey’s. 

The September number of GoDEy’s is full of a 
variety of illustrations and good reading. The 
frontispiece illustration is well executed, and 
the colored fashion-plate a gem. The black 
fashions show designs for a variety of costumes, 
and the colored work page will delight all lov- 
ets of needlework. “A Social Dagger,” by 
Olivia Lovell Wilson, gains in interest. A new 
serial, by Marian C. L. Reeves, entitled “A 
Canadian Girl’s Romance,” opens brightly. 
“The One Woman,” by Minnie Willis Bains, 
and “Summer Letters,” by H. Bartro, Jr., are 
both good stories. ‘The Wife’s Flirtation,” by 
Mrs. George E, Mason, is a story that wives can 
read with interest and advantage. “The Rep- 
resentative from Raccoon,” “Three Questions,” 
“In Blue and Silver,” «Aunt Jane’s Practical 
Fortune Telling,” several good poems, hints up- 
on household duties, fashion notes, work table 
and foreign letters, complete a full and interest- 
ing number, without a dull page between the 
covers. Published at 1224 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Price, $2.00 per year. 

PSR Ae ee 
They Take “Godey.” 

The ladies do, who want to know how to dress 
handsomely, and to make their own gowns. The 
fashion plates in the September number are ele- 
gant and the directions for making the costumes 
are ample and valuable. The little ones are not 
forgotten, from baby up to the elder girls and 
boys. The stories, poetry and other matter in 
this number are such as are prized by every lady 
reader. For work table, home adornment, 
kitchen improvement, and in fact for every de- 
partment of the household, there is much that 
is of exceptional merit. Every lady ought to take 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, especially considering 
that the price is only two dollars a year. Write 
to the Publishers, 1224 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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The Lady and Her Dress. 

Thousands of ladies who make their own gowns 
depend on GoprEy’s LApy’s Book for fashion 
plates and instructions. Nobody wants to be 
out of style, and nobody who takes GoDEY’s 
_ Reed be. The September number is especially 
tich in directions, styles and hints for making 
the most beautiful apparel.. For the whole 





family, from infant to grandmother, the fullest 
descriptions 6f dress are given. The magazine 
is full of other valuable literary matter: stories, 
poems, and capital letters about affairs in Paris 
and London. 

No lady should be without Gopry. It is only 
two dollars a year, and is published at 1224 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Handsomely Illustrated. 

The frontispiece of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
‘for September is a gem of the newest style of 
phototypic art, and is worth framing. The col- 
ored design for table-sgarf for ladies’ work is, 





‘worth more than the subscription price of the 


magazine for a year. The fashion plates set 
forth the styles for the coming season, and are 
accompanied by practical descriptions and direc- 
tions. Then there is an architectural page, The 
stories, continued and otherwise, are first-class ; 
and the home hints, Jenny June’s Paris Letter, 
and other interesting matters fill up a charming 
bill of fare. Only two dollars a year. Address, 
Publishers of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book, 1224 Arch 
St., Phila., Pa. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


Veils are now worn to drop below the chin,— 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. : 

There is a decided revival of black toilettes 
in Paris.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Fashion says the bustle will be worn smaller, 
or entirely discarded, the coming season.— 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Ear-rings are no longer considered an essen- 
tial part of a woman’s toilette.—Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

Two or three small scarf-pins are worn by 
young ladies, thrust in the front or side of the 
high standing collars of English gowns.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 

Jet beads are being combined with steel and 
with crystal beads that are gold in the centre, 
in the passementerie, in preparation for autumn 
wear.—Godey’s Lady’s Bok. 

Black hats are worn with costumes of any 
color, a convenient fashion doing away with 
the necessity of so many different colored head 
coverings.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


An exquisite costume for autumn is made in 
mahogany-colored wool, with long, full drapery, 
caught up on one side with heavy cord and tas- 
sels; collar, cuffs and epaulettes to match in 
passementerie.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Belts are more worn at this season than later, 
with heavy wool gowns. Some new designs in 
leather show repoussé designs, like fish scales 
or fine ivory carving. Steel and oxidized chains 
around the waist confine the fullness of some 
makes of gowns.—Godey’s Lady's Baok. 
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HOW TO 
SECURE A FINE 
COMPLEXION. 


A fine Complexion is ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 
but can never be attained or preserved if soaps are used containing | 
an excess of alkali, such as is found in the majority of soaps. In- 
numerable testimonials from physicians and dermatologists attest 
that Pears’ is a pure soap, contains little or no water, and no 
coloring matter, and is therefore well calculated to cleanse and 
purify, while the absence of all irritating substances tends to render 
it emollient and soothing to the most delicate skin. 

Mme. ADELINA PATTI, Mrs, LANGTRY, Miss MARY 
ANDERSON, and oTHER FAMOUS ARTISTES attest that PEARS’ 
SOAP is matchless for the complexion; also many learned men, 
after most careful examination, have proclaimed in public that it is 
the best soap in the world. Among them may be named that 





} eminent authority on the skin, the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; Professor 
John Attfield, F.R.S., etc.; Professor Charies A. Cameron, M.D., 
F,R. C, S. 1, S. Sc. C., Cambridge University; Dr. Redwood, Ph, 
D, F. C. S., F. I, C., etc.; Stevenson McAdam, Ph. D.,. etc. ; 
Charles R. C. Tichborne, LL. D., F. I. C., F. C. S., ete. 


PEARS SOAP 


“] has been established in London 100 years; it has received 15 Inter- 


national Awards ; it is made under Royal Warrant for the Prince of 
Wales, and its sale is universal. The public should beware of many 


—_—. 
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Just as ft returned his axe to Umslopogaas Miss Flossie :: 
came Up and took me off to see her collection of flowers, a ; 
African ) s, and blooming shrubs, some of which are very ¥ 
beautif of the varieties being quite unknown to me, : vy PY 
and alsdip believe, to botanical science. | asked her if she = : 
had ever n or beard of the “Goya” lily, which central YB 

Aft ay have occasionally met 

Shas filled them with as- 





atives say blooms only 


sel Ee pee eee % Bese, 




















tonishment. 
once in ten years, i most arid soil. Compared j 

to the size of the bloom, mall, generally weighing 

about four pounds. As for -g (which I after- 
wards first saw under circumstan iis ap- j Ry 
pearance fixedly in my mind) I know n pits BS) 
beauty and splendor, or the indescribable swee pr. EB 
fume dower, for it only has one bloom, ri e 

crow bulb on a thick, fleshy, and flat-sidg ‘and ' 
the s y that I saw measured fourteen inches meter, 33 
and 1s what trumpet-shaped, like the bloom Sian ordi- zs) 

; ; here is the green RS 





























nary 
shea’ e that. of a water- a 
lily, bo r portions Bs 
and curls back g omes the AS 
a bloom itself, a single we ite ing anoth- i 
er cup of richest ¥ ri aft of which Se 
rises a golden coloretApy i feces agytbipg fo ¢ \ eS 
equal this bloom in beauty oF fragrance, and 4 g it 4 
is but little known, J take the liberty to describe it at Imgth. a 
Looking at it for the first time, 1 well remember that ed pes 
low even in a flower there dwells something of th¢ sty so y 
of its Maker. To my great delight Miss Flossie told hat &: 
she knew the flower well, and had tried to grow it in her ee: ‘3 
garden, but without success, adding, however, that as it should : Bi z 
be in bloom at this time of year, sbe thought that she could 4 RG E 4 
procure me @ specimen. ) om iF 
os ae hah ae eta te soya aca 3 
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Druggists and D 
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them if the request is made. et Articles, or can be procured through | 
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